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PREFACE 



rhn sixteen articles in this booklet examine the often rontroversial 
moral dihrnimas surrounding such issues as ahortion, sexual rondurt, 
crime and punishment, husiness and political ethics, science, technol- 
oj^y, work, and race: the perennial problems nl how we are to live. 

These articles were orij^inallv written for the sixth Course hv News- 
paper, MORAL CHOICKS IN CONTKMPORARY SOCIHTY, olTered lor 
the first time in the winter/spring of 1977. Philip Rieff, the Benjamin 
Franklin Professor of Socioloj^y at the University of Pennsylvania, 
coordinated this course, 

Courses by Newspaper, a national program orij^inated and adminis- 
tered by University Kxtension, University of Califohiia, San I)ie>;o, 
develops college-level courses that are offered to the public by hun- 
dreds of cooperatmj4 newspapers and colleges and universities 
throughout the country, 

A series of weekly newspaper articles, w ritten b> a prominent "fac- 
ulty,'* comprises the "lectures " for each course. A supplementary 
book of readings, a study guide, and audio-cassettes are also available 
to interested readers, with a source book available to community dis- 
cussion leaders and in^ructors, (Colleges within the circulation area 
of participating papers offer the opportunity to meet with local profes- 
sors and to earn college credit. 

In those areas where a newspaper is interested in running the series 
and no local academic institution wishes to participate, credit, ar- 
rangements can be made with the Division of Independent Study, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

The first Course by Newspaper, AMKRICA AND THK FUTURK OF 
MAN, was offered in the fall of 1973, with funding from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities and a supplementary grant from the 
Exxon Education Foundation. Subsequent courses have included IN 
SEARCH OF THE AMERICAN DREAM, two segments of THE AMERI- 
CAN ISSUES FORUM, and OCEANS: OUR CONTINUING FRONTIER. 
To date, almost 600 newspapers and more than [\00 colleges have 
presented the courses. Approximately 15 million people read the arti- 
cles for each , course. More than 18,000 persons have earned credit 
through Courses by Newspaper. 

For the past two years. Courses by .Newspaper has been fully funded 
by the National Endowment for the Humanities, a federal agency 
created in 1965 to support education, research, and public activity in 
the humanities. We gratefully acknowledge their support for this 
unique educational program. 

We also wish to thank United Press International, which cooperated 
in distributing the articles to participating newspapers across the 
country. 

The views presented in these articles, however, are those of tiie 
authors only and do not necessarily rellect the views of the University 
of Ccilifornia or of the funding and distributing agencies. 
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WHAT IS MORAL IN TODAY S CHASGING WOHLll 



I: THE NATURE OF MORALITY 



by Philip Rieff 
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Those of us who are in middle life have seen the 
moral world around us appear to turn upside down. 

You name it — sex, politics, work, family, abortion, 
crime, law, drugs, race. Whatever the subject, things 
seem to be topsy-turvy. 

Did our ancestors have it all wrong — at least for 
our time? Is there no real good and evil? 

Some say that **ideals*' are meant to be unattainable, 
like a moral alarm clock that we deliberately set much 
too early. All of us, then, could cheat a little and grab, 
say, an extra hour's sleep. 
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Still others say that in th*e second half of the twen- 
tieth century our old moral clocks have lost their 
hands, and we ari^free at last to make up our own 
version of what time it really is. 

To answer these claims, consider how moral orders 
have worked from the oldest societies known to the 
very near present. 

In every culture, guides are chosen to help men con- 
duct themselves through those passages from one 
crisis of choice to another that constitute the experi- 
ence of living. 



NARROWING THK CHOICES 

A culture in fact survives only as far as tho members 
of a culture learn how to narrow the range of choices 
otherwise open to them. Safely inside their culture — 
more precisely, the culture safely inside them — mem- 
bers of it are disposed to enact only certain pos- 
sibilities of behavior while refusing even to dream of 
others. 

It is culture, deeply installed as authority, that gen- 
erates depth of character; and character must involve 
the capacity to say no. A man can only resist the mul- 
tiplicity of experience if his character is anchored 
deeply enough by certain values to resist shuttling 
endle.ssly among all. 

These values forbid certain actions and encourage 
othlfrs; and th«y express those significant inhibitions 
that characterize us all alike in a culture. It is by virtue 
of these values and their shared character that mem- 
bers of the same culture expect each other to behave in 
certain ways and not in others. 

To prevent-the expression of everything: that is the 
irreducible function of culture. By the creation of op- 
• posing values — of ideals, of militant truths — a seal is 
fastened upon the terrific capacity of man to express 
everything. 

Even now, with all their experience of default 
among candidates for the office, ordinary men .still 
crave guides for theirxonduct. And not merely guid- 
ing principles. Abstractions will never do. Values 
have to be exem pi ifiedTn" order to be taught; or, at 
least, vital examples must be pointed to and a sense of 
•^indebtedness (which is the same as guilt) encouraged 
toward the imitation of these examples. 

CULTURE IN CRISIS 

Our culture is in crisis today precisely because no 
creed, no .symbol, no militant truth, is installed deeply 
enough now to help men con.strain their capacity for 
expressing everything. Internalized values from an 
earlier period in our moral history no longer hold 
good. Western men are sick precisely of those interior 
ideals which have shaped their characters. Accord- 
ingly, they feel they have no choice except to tr\' to 
^ become free characters. And to believe thai man is the 
supreme being for man. 

What characterizes modernity, I think, is just this 
idea that men need not submit to any power — higher 
or lower — other than their own. It is in this sense that 
modern men really believe they are becoming gods. 

ANTI-GODS 

This belief is the exact reverse of the truth: Modern 
men are becoming anti-gods. Because, as I have said 
earlier, the terms in which our god was conceived can 
exi.st only so long as they limit the capacity of man to 
express everything, our old god was never so uninhib- 
ited as a young man. Our god was bound, after all, by 
the terms of various covenants. 

In the next culture, there are to be no priests, not 
even secular ones. We are not to be guided — rather, 
entertainment, stimulation, liberation from tiie con- 
.straints drawn round us by the narrowing guidelines 
become the functional equivalents of guidance. 

To emphasize the harmlessness of the new man — 
the individualist freed from cultural inhibitions — 
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Oscar Wilde in one of his greate<>t essays compares 

him to both the artist and the child: 
It will he a marvellous thing — the true personality 

of man — when we see it. It will grow naturally and- 

simply, llower-like, or as a tree grows. It will not be 
at discord. It will never argue or dispute , . , It will 
know everything. It will have wisdom. Its value will 
not be measured by material things , , , It will not be 
always meddling with others, or asking them to be 
like itself. It -will love them because they will be 
different. And yet while it will not meddle with 
others, it will help all, as a beautiful thing helps us, 
by being what it is. The personality ol man will be 
ver\' wonderful. It will he as wonderful as the per- 
sonality of a child. 

Nothing here hints how human personality can 
stabilize itself except by installing ideals in opposition 
to one another. What the author is saying is really 
that if nothing is prohibited, then there will he no 
tran.sgressions. 

But in point of psychiatric and historical fact, it is 
NO, rather than YES, upon which all culture, and 
inner development of character, depends. Ambiva- 
lence will not, I think, be eliminated; it can only be 
controlled and exploited. Ideal self-concepts, militant 
truths are modes of control. Character is the restrictiv^e 
shaping of possibility. What Wilde called "personal- 
ity** represents a di.ssolution of restrictive shapings. In 
such freedom, grown men would act less like cherubic 
children than like demons, for they would disrupt the 
restrictive order of character and .social life, 

^ DEMONIC TENDENCY 

One sign of this demonic tendency is the currency of 
two old words: Why not? 

The modern German writer Ijlermann Broch gave us 
some short sample questions by which any of us can 
tell the moral time: ' 

Why not burn a Jew^s eyes out with cigarettes? 

Why not tell lies at wilf? 

Why not break contracts? 

Why not eat human llesh? 

''Why not?" is the mo.st terrible simplification of all 
moral dilemmas. It is a question that makes all 
answers equal. Good questions and true doubts always p. 
have their honored place within the moral truths that 
generate them and to which they owe their worth. 

Whether the articles in this series raise good ques- 
tions and true doubts will be a matter of reader reac- 
tion as much moral, I think, as intellectual. This arti- 
cle is the first of sixteen on contemporary mora! i.ssues. 
Each author has written from a special competence in 
a field of study — as a lawyer, historian, philosopher, 
.sociologist, literary critic, political scientist. 

Scholars that they are, they have not attempted to 
write, as I read them, dispassionately. Moral issues 
are essentially conte.sted issues. One dispa.ssionate 
stance in the play of minds and wills, perhaps the most 
dispassionate, is that of ''Why not." 

As I have tried to show in this introductory article, 
those who advocate the dispassionate stance are 
surely the contemporary leaders in the moral contest. 
But morality cannot be reduced to a matter of "life 
style" and personal ta.ste, and I hope these articles will 
help to clarify the dimensions of morality which we 
miss when we try to think of it in such terms. 
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II: THE DILEMMAS OF SEX 



l)\ \vi\n I . jpMKiM'Hl iMurii 



Must I \\ r 'rl !!'{ h -< i'iitJir\ ,iii,j|\sls Iniv;*-! ih.it IIu'N jr»' 
till! ilir in\<Mitnrs u} tin- iimi'.H ♦! 1 1 i.'MiiiMs si 1 1 ru i md i n 
st'\ii.ilit\ I fir issiH's ()( iimi-,jlit\ tll.it iilllls*' s»'\ll,jl !)»'- 
^i,^^vllM h,i\t' ,ii\\.j\s hrrn witli Jis. 

lr« lnn>l()'.:\ .iiid < Ii,nii;iiii4 \,iliu's iiu'icU (ii'.itr tin* 
tiliistMO Ih.tt lti!> I iiiiriit t cop o) pinhlrins .lie iipw .iihI 
(httrifiil. 

\).i^s mhmIm s ohsrssiuii with (Irl.iils nl pr»'-. pus!-. 
I'xii.i-. ifiti.j . .nwl Mitri -iii.irit.il sr\. in pjirs. tiuis. 
sdi.ill Lirniips \\\ 1,11 irnwds. hHscK riu ph .is i /»'s 
thn: 'ip.t'isits .111(1 nhsiuics thcli < uiii in i tn .1 1 i ( \ We 
:HM- si.,iit nl \\w impoit.iiit uin I ( ' ist .1 lu I i 11 '4 th.it .lil 
hums 111 srMi.il h('h.i\ iui .ii(» liiiki'il h\ thr s.mic iin- 
5|»'rl\ni -.' 11,111 <i I issni': thr i rhi I inush i p hrtwrrn iuli- 
n ! . I < \ ■ I ! n I ( ♦ ' s p n 11 s 1 ! ) i 1 1 1 \ , 

Wht'ii pMMtr.ilnui w.is simmi ,is the cssrnli.il 
i.itinii.Hr till si-\im1 ic hi t i i m sin ps. th*' 1 rs p( )n s ih i ! it \ 
hit'ti h\ inlint.K \ w.is .i[)p,iirnt. \\ ilh jiK.mh imI MU'<{i- 
< <t! t.M hiinh)-.:\ .111(1 liiiiMs oi hiiih (()i\t[i)h thr non- 
pi (.f I r.iliv r .isp('< Is (il s('\ h,i\ p (irnc the m.ijni <tn(i 
irftcn (! :sp! nport ion.) h- hx us ot ( oin ci n. (.htr inhn t'st is 
nmif MMiinv iitilhitcii h\ (irt.nls of the hitrst lads in 
sc\;i,il hi'h.iv Kij th.ni h\ ihr "hcav \'* snhjci t ol rrspon- 
sdnlitv l{n! the ijurslion ot [-(>sponsii)il i|\ and intr- 



ma(.\ l)atks at (nn hrfds. 

W'liih' 1<M hiudo'_;i( .1 1 (li.iii'^c h.is irdincd sinnr prc- 
\ n)ns d il tit n il ICS iiuoKtMl ui human 1 chilitnisliips. it 
has snhstilutcd (iliicrs, I Ih' tclcphmn'. the a n torn (d)i ic. 
the pi. nil', and improved < ontr.n cplion < irate the pos- 
sihiliU to meet. ( oiniitunii ate. «ind iie\elop seemin<4)\ 
intimate relationships with .1 sjieed and lr-e»jiieiu\ 
pre\ iousK inipossilde. 

Mass rnr'dia. anottiei out'^rowth ol te< hin)loi;\. pro- 
vide the knowledge, e \ ,i in pi es. .1 nd \ a 1 n e ( on t e\l 
witiiin \\lii(li r eiationsiiips <4iow. ) he in(ui)atio!) 
period tor intiiuai\ tiuis lias (ie(it>ased drasliiailv. 
tind olten we lind onrseUcs » ,itapnlted into seemiiiLjix 
intimate rid.ilionships helore we .ire "iead\."* 



SI.PAK \l I N! SS ( \ll )\ 

In one sense, we .ire ne\ er quite 'fi-adv"" lor inti- 
in«n \ . The iunn.i 11 ( 01 id it ion is one oi pid.ti it \ i)et w een 
essenti»d se p«i r»i ten ess or nnitpieness and nnion or 
( oininunion w itii otiu'i s. Ke( ,j usi' w 1* are ne\ ei' to! .lII\• 
■■r■e,^l\'* lor intiniiK \ never totalK prepared to relrn- 
ipiisli our sepa r «i leness the (juesliun ol i (»sponsrl)ilit v 
! looms lariie. 
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Sexual union expresses the ducility oT human sepa- 
rateness and connectedness. It represents striving 
after confirmation of our uniqueness as an indivichial,' 
at the same time that it reaffirms our loss of self in a- 
larger cosmic procass. This is true with regard both to 
the immediate sexual act with our partners and to the 
new life that may result from such a union. 

Sexual relationships, the physical epifome of inti- 
macy, inevitably breed responsibility, whether or not 
we choose to recognize it. Sexuality. creati>s responsi- 
bility because our sense of ourselves as sexual 
beings — particularly sexually acceptable, attractive, 
and adequate being.s — is central to our human identi- 
ty, And it is the exposure of our e.ssential being, our 
core m(;aning, that creates responsibility in ourselves 
and in the individuals who would accept our offer of 
intimacy, 

Sexual relationships involve exposing our most vul- 
nerable selves to one another. Protecting the other 
person's vulnerable self from harm, humiliation, rejec- 
tion, and embarrassment is a serious responsibilit\\~ 
The degree to which we do this is one measure of our 
own humanity. 

While we may be mature in years, sexual maturity is 
a long,' complicated process not systematically linked 
to physiological and chronological development. In 
fact, in modern societies, the individual's sexual self is 
the least and last explicitly developed dimension of self. 

Unlike the social and intellectual dimensions of the 
self, which are involved in human interaction and 
growth frcm the day of birth, the sexual self in modern 
society usually is prot^^l:ted from deliberate and con- 
scious development and experience at least until 
adolescence. Perhaps our awareness of the disparity 
between the childlike .stcite of our sexual being and 
experience and the sophistication of our intellectual, 
social, even political selves complicates the problem. 

VULNERABILITY 

Novelists from F. Scott Fitzgerald to I,D. Salinger 
have portrayed the anxiety of the young man's first 
sexual encounter. It is a picture that arouses, sym- 
pathy, horror, and humor because we recognize his 
**brand newness,'* his raw vulnerability. It is this very 
vulnerability — both in women and men — that creates 
responsibility, " * 

Often, we are so concerned with self-protection that 
we fail to recognize the other person's equally great 
need. Opening oneself to another person, revealing an 
aspect of oneself that is at the center of one's identity, 
is an act fraught with both danger and great potential. 
There i«^ llie danger of being diminished by rejection, 
the potential of being enhanced by confirmation and 
union. The possibility of self-reduction by treating 
others without responsibility adds still another level of 
intricacy to sexual relationships. 

The responsibility we assume for both the other per- 
son and ourselves can act as a heavy burden or as a 
source of great joy, growth, and awarene.ss, depending 
in part onlhe motivation behind .sexual relationships. 
The feminists have been quick to see that the moral 
issue at the heart of sexual intimacy is not //but why 
we establish sexual relationships. 

MOTIVES FOR SEXUAL RELATIONSHIPS 
Do we seek sexual relationships simply because we 
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perceive the person as a "sex object," someone who 
"turns us on"? Does the relationship mean the crea- 
tion of "convenience sex," not unrelated to "conveni- 
ence foods" in an increasingly plastic society? Does 
the relationship signify a conquest, a power or ego 
"trip"? 

Do we enter sexual relationships because refusing 
may label us as unsophisticated, unliberated, re- 
pressed, unmanly, unwomanly? Or do we\ engage in 
sexual relationships because we fear refusal will jeop- 
ardize other valued aspects of the relationship? Ho we 
do so because we sense that denial will damage the 
other person's sense of sell? 

Do we enter such relationships to trans lorni our- 
selves and others? Ho we seek sexual union to create 
new life or instill vitality in old lives? Do we enter 
"^sexual relationships in order to give or to take or to 
establish a balance between the two? 

Very often the emotional and intellectual intimacy 
that we seek with another person is absent, and we 
attempt to create it artificially through sexual inii- 
macy. But when sexual intimacy stands alone, un in- 
tegrated with the development of knowing, caring, 
and feeling, we face the "depersonalization," the ano- 
nymity of sex. 

SEX OBJECT 

The new "buzzwords" — "depersonalization" and 
"sex object" — bespeak our concern with protecting 
our sense of self. When our sexual identity is reduced 
to sexual functioning, replaceable bodily parts, we ex- 
perience the anomie, the existential isolation that 
transforms sexual relationships jint() a parody of 
human existence. 

Only the responsibility that we take for protecting 
one another's unique individuality and self in sexual 
relationships insures us against the tragic realiziition 
that our mo.st central self is simply "another body," 
not a special unique being to another person. 

Tru.st is an important component of responsibility. 
When we enter sexual relationships before we have 
exposed the nonsexual aspects of ourselve.s, it is im- 
possible to guarantee responsibility for protecting this 
unknown, unique individuality of another per.son. 
And when one individual canno|/hold out the promise 
of responsibility, the other individual cannot hold out 
the expectation of tru.st. 
\ Yet, getting to know another person takes time. 
Marathon .self-revelation is lio substitute for seeing an 
individual's personality reveal itself under different 
circumstances over time. When we telescope the in- 
terpersonal aspect of knowing another person and 
enter a sexual relationship on the basis of "in.stant 
understanding," we cannot guarantee that we will 
truly like, respect, and be responsible for this indi- 
vidual whom we shall know differently as time passes. 
The di.sjuncture between the physical intimacy and the 
interpersonal anonymity takes its toll in loneliness 
and despair. 

The relationship between responsibility and inti- 
macy is obviously very complex. The complexity 
arises from the interweaving of responsibility, trust, 
and intimacy, uniquene.ss antkcommonality, isolation 
and communion, self and other The moral dilemmas 
' posed by this relationship cannot be reduced or un- 
derstood by separating the inseparable g^rts. 
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In the course of bringing Filene*s bargain-basement 
**culture" to the consumers of it, the advertising indus- 
try, the school, and the mental health and welfare ser- 
vices hive taken over many of the socializing func- 
tions of the home. The ones that remain have been 
placed under the direction of modern science and 
technology. 

While glorifying domestic' life as the last haven of 
intimacy* these agencies of masSs tuition have propa- 
gated the view that' the family cannot provide for its 
own needs without outside assistance. 

The advertising industry insists that the health and 
safety of the young, the satisfaction of their daily nutri- 
tional requirements, their emotional and intellectual 
development, and their ability to compete with their 
peers for popularity and success all depend on con- 
sumption of vitamins, Band-Aids, cavity-preventing 
toothpaste, cereals, mouthwashes, and laxatives. 

'^Domestic science" urges the housewife and mother 
to systematize housekeeping and to give up the rule- 
of-thumb procedures of earlier generations. Modern 
medicine orders the abandonment of home remedies. 
The mental health movement teaches that maternal 
"instinct" is not to be trusted in childrearing. 

Even the sex instinct has come to be surrounded by a 
growing body of scientific analysis and commentary, 
according to which sexual "fulfillment" depends on 
study* technique, discipline, control. 

THK NKW SOCIAL WFLFARE 
The diffusion ot the new ideology of social welfare 
and "civilized" consumption has had the ettect ol a 
self-fulfilling prophecy. 

By convincing the housewife, and finally even her 
husband as well* to rely on outside technology and the 
advice of outside experts, the apparatus of mass 
tuition — the successor to the church in our secularized 
society — has undermined the family's capacity to pro- 
vide for its M. The agencies of mass socialization have 
thereby justified the continuing expansion ol health, 
education, and welfare services. 

Yet rising rates of crime, juvenile delinquency, 
suicide, and mental breakdown belatedly suggest to 
many experts, even to many welfare workers, that wel- 
fare agencies furnish a poor substitute for the family. 
Dissatisfaction with the results of socialized welfare 
and the growing expense of maintaining it now 
prompt efforts to shift health and welfare functions 
back to the home. 

THE DEMISE OF FAMILY AUTHORi rY 

It is too late, however, to call for a revival of the 
patriarchal family or even of the less authoritarian 
family that replaced it. The socialization of reproduc- 
tion has fatally weakened not only the father's author- 
ity but that of the mother as well. 

Instead of imposing their own standards of right 
and wrong, now thoroughly confused, parents inllu- 
enfted by psychiatry and the doctrines of progressive 
education seek to understand the "needs" of the young 
and to avoid painful confrontations. Instead of guid- 
ing the child, the older generation struggles to "keep 
up with the kids," to master their incomprehensible 
jargon, and even to imitate their dress and manners in 
the hope of preserving a youthful appearance and 
outlook. 



Under these conditions, children often grow up 
without forming strong identifications with their par- 
ents. Yet it was precisely these identifications that 
formerly provided the psychological basis of con- 
science or superego — that element of the psyche which 
internalizes social prohibitions and makes submi.ssion 
to them a moral duty. Lacking an internalized sense of 
duty, children become "other-directed" adults, more 
concerned with their own pleasure and the approval 
of others than with leaving their mark on the world. 

The ease with which children e.scape emotional en- 
tanglements with the older generation leaves them 
with a feeling not of liberation but of inner emptiness. 
Young people today often reproach their parents with 
indifference or neglect, and many of them seek 
warmth and security in submission to spiritual heal- 
ers, gurus, and prophets of political or psychic 
transformation. 

Permissive styles of childrearing, instead of en- 
couraging self-reliance and autonomy, as might have 
been expected, appear instead to intensify the appetite 
for dependence. 

SUPERSTATE 

The only alternative to the superego, it has been 
said, i.^ the superstate. Formerly, the absorption of pa- 
rental values enabled the young to overcome child- 
hood dependency and to become morally autonomous. 

Today, the wish for dependence; persists into later 
life, laying the psychological foundations of new 
forms of authoritarianism. 

At first glance, the decline of conscience might ap- 
pear to make it more difficult for the authorities to 
impose themselves on the rest of the population. Not 
only parents, but all those who wield established 
authority — teachers, magistrates, priest<>' — have suf-- 
fered a loss of "credibility." 

Unable to inspire loyalty or even to command 
obedience, they therefore attempt to impose their will 
through psychological manipulation. Government be- 
colnes the art of personnel management, which treats 
social unrest as a kind of sickness, curable by inicans of 
therapeutic intervention. 

Yet. in many ways the new forms of au- 
thoritarianism and social control work more effec- 
tively than the old ones. As religion gives way to the 
new antireligion of mental health, authority identifies 
itself not with what ought to be but with what actually 
is, not with principles but with reality. The individu- 
afs conduct is governed less by his superego than by 
his conception of reality; resistance to the status quo 
becomes not "unprincipled." but "unrealistic." 

Political authority no longer rests on the family.' 
which formerly mediated between the state and the 
individual. Indeed, the state has accommodated itself 
so well to the weakening of parental authority that 
efforts to strengthen the family are likely to be per- 
ceived as threats to political stability. 

Through the proliferating apparatus of mass 
socialization, the state now controls the individual 
more effectively than it controlled him through ap- 
peals to his conscience* Even though the new methods 
of social control might exact a mounting economic, 
social, and psychological price, those methods will be 
discarded only when the price threatens to becbme 
^ Q altogether unbearable. 
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IV: ABORTION: A CLASH 
OF SYMBOLS 



bv DANIEL CALLAHAN 



Even in a. nation well f;imilicir with iici imnnious do- 
bate*, tho stru^^lo over <ibnrtinn takes n spocicil place. It 
intimidates politicians, ;nuJ divides the ehurr.hes. It of- 
ten sets husbtinds and wives at odds, aild reinnins an 
open source of dispute; amon^ physicians, who are as 
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divided as the rest of society. 

This debate! is not peculiar lo our time and place. 
Abortion has been a subject ol fierce argument for at 
least 3,000 years. It was ca()able of (lividin^ primitive 
tribes and families and has, in our century, seen a 
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wholly bewildering pattern of changes in the law. If the 
trend in many Western countries in recent years has 
been toward a liberalization of abortion laws, just the 
opposite has been true in Eastern Europe, where it is 
/harder now to get an abortion than a decade ago. 

It is said that abortion is a ''religious'' question--but 
churches take moral stands on any other number of 
moral and social issues without those issues being la- 
belled religious. 

It is said . that abortion is a *'medical problem"— 
though the evidence is overwhelming that most women 
seek abortion for personal and social, not medical, rea- 
sons. Abortion is euphemistically called "pregnancy 
termination"--though it is clear that a pregnancy is only 
so terminated by killing a fetus (feticide). 

It is said that, if abortion is accepted, then infanticide 
and the killing of the elderly are certain to follow- 
though this has not happened in any modern country 
that in recent decades has liberalized its abortion laws. 

It is said that restrictive abortion laws are imposed by 
repressive males— though every survey ever conducted 
\in this country indicates women are more opposed to 
abortion than men. 

It is said that abortion is an oiTense against the sanc- 
tity of life— but opponents of abortion are not among 
\^ the more visible marchers against war and capital 
punishment. 

\ J mention all of these contentions only to point out 
tn^t it is an emotionally-charged issue, in which neither 
those favorable to legalized abortion nor those opposed 
have a monopoly on dubious arguments. 

THE MORAL DIMENSION 

Is it possible, in the midst of such strife and passion, 
to get some moral grasp on just what is at stake? 

The key problem is to decide how and in what way it 
is a moral problem. For those who hold that the fetus is 
nothing but "tissue,'* no more important than a hang- 
nail, then of course there is no moral issue at all; abor- 
tion becomes, one more item of elective surgery. For 
those who hold that women have no rights whatever 
over against the right-to-life of a fetus, then that posi- 
tion equally dissolves any moral dilemmas. 

But even if people talk that way in public, I have met 
very few who are able to be so clear-cut in private. How 
could they be? Whatever one's theory of the fetus, it is 
undeniable that, even after 7-8 weeks, it looks suspi- 
ciously familiar. 

It looks, well, human. Maybe it should not be called a 
person, or a human being— but there il is, and it appears 
more than a trace like the rest of us.^ 

Yet what does that tell us of moral significance? For it 
is argued that the fetus is too little developed to claim 
the status of a person, and much too little developed to 
say that its interests and welfare must always override 
those of a woman who wants an abortion. That is not an 
easy view to dismiss. 

WHAT IS A PERSON? 

There is nu agreement whatever in this country about 
when human life, much less porsonhood, begins. It is 
not just that the public is divided. So are philosophers, 
theologians and scientists. If we mean by "human 
being" or "person" only that which is genetically 
unique, then the fetus would obviously qualify. If we 
mean something more— an ability to relate to other 
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people, or to reason, for example— then the fetus would 
clearly not qualify. 

Or we may choose to look for some mid-point in the 
development of the fetus, a dividing line which would 
avoid the dubious result of declaring even\a newly-fer- 
tilized egg a person, as well as the equally\dubious re- 
sult of failing to declare a fetus a person until shortly 
before or even after birth. "Viability," which is nor- 
mally thought of as possible after 24 weeks of gestation, 
is one of those attractive dividing lines. So at least the 
U.S. Supreme Court decided in its famous 1973 abortion 
decision. 

The trouble with trying to find such a line, however, 
is that it js very difficult to explain just why that line, 
whatever it is, rather than some other line. Why not use 
the first sign of brain activity (which occurs as early as 
the 7th week of gestation)? Or the beginning of a heart 
beat? 

ALLOCATING RIGHTS 

These are serious puzzles. They become all the more 
troubling if we look at the broader problem of deciding 
how we should allocate rights and to whom. Should we 
in/the first place even try to determine who is a person 
and who is not? Blacks, one recalls, were solemnly de? 
dared non-persons as late as the 17th century. In our 
own times, the Nazis had no hesitation whatever about 
killing those they thought unworthy of legal protection. 

In short, if we even begin trying to decide who should 
and should not count as a person, we may be setting the 
stage for any manner of moral ^abomination. 

Still, one cannot ignore the claims of those women 
who feel they should have the right, in the case of the 
fetus only, to decide its fate. Even if it is a hazardous 
moral enterprise to allow one gcoup of people (whites, 
women) to have tolal power over another group (blacks, 
fetuses), it may also be hazardous to deprive individ- 
uals of those free choices which may decisively deter- 
niine their basic health and well-being. (This is ex- 
actly the way many women frame their demand for 
abortion.) 

The great strength of the claim, however, that women 
should have the right to choose is— whether we like it or 
not— that the status of the fetus is morally uncertain. It 
may have rights, it may not; who can know with any 
certainty? For qie personally, that 'uncertainly is just 
enough to tip the scale in favor of the woman who 
wants an abortion. 

It is a choice, though, with which I at least live uneas- 
ily. Women have been oppressed through the ages, in 
great part by being given no choice about their own 
bodies. As a symbol of a final liberation from the bond- 
age of a fixed biological destiny, the right to abortion is 
powerful. 

Yet what a disturbing symbol. For it is a symbol of 
freedom which can only be realized by crudely affirm- 
ing still another symbol— the strong killing the weak. 

Even if a f;.tus is not human, or not a person, it is the 
beginning of all individual life. In killing a fetus, we kill 
possibility and we kill life. It may be that the world is so 
inherently rotten and irrational that we must choose 
one good (freedom) at the expense of another (life). 

Yet I wish I could dismiss a nagging thought. The 
fault may not lie in the way the world is. It may lie in 
ourselves, ever prone to elevate our private self-inter- 
ests to the status of high moral good* 





V: AGING AND THE AGED 



by Daniel 

, v.- 

lo one who recently reached the advanced a^e of 
forty-six, the rapidly approaching prospect of old age 
is both entrancing and terrorizing. 

My children wiH be grown, my life will once again 
be my own. That is entrancing. 

But 1 am not altogether reassured by some of the 
elderly people I see around me, who spend a good deal 
of their extra leisure visiting hospitals, going to the 
funerals of old friends, and restlessly looking for 
something to do with idle time. 

That's if one is doing relatively well. 

Many of the elderly are in nursing homes, those 
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cunning institutions created to make certain that the 
elderly are not under foot around the house. The pros- 
pect that I might end my days in one of those places — 
staring at walls or ever-blaring television sets — ter- 
rifies me, but only slightly more than the prospect of 
aging itself 

CONFLICTING IMAGKS 
i am also puzzled. 

History has delivered at least two conflicting images 
of old age. There is the image of lost youth, declining 
^ 9 power, creeping decay, and a final lonely passing on. 
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There is also the image of a crowning culmination of 
life, respect and honor, the loving circle of one'S 
grown children with their children, and a peaceful 
death enhanced by the knowledge that a full and 
worthy life has been lived. No doubt both images are 
true. Yet no one has satisfactorily explained to me why 
some of the aging realize one image and some the 
other. 

One thing now seems certain, however. Slowly but 
surely we arie almost guaranteeing that old age will be 
if not outright misery (which will be the lot of many) 
then loneliness, poverty, and isolation. 

Modem medicine must share part of the blame. It 
has become increasingly ingenious at keeping people 
alive, but has proven singularly unabl^o do anything 
about the kinds of lives people live. 

If the gift of life is another ten years in a nursing 
home, is that pure ga in? Is life on a mach ine a benefit? 

O'* consider the job market. 

Perhaps it is reasonable that the elderly should be 
forced into retirement at a certain age and that youth 
should be given their chance to take over. But that is a 
: very different matter from the other message our cul- 
ture also delivers. If one is not a '^productive" (that is, 
a money-making) member of society, then one is a 
pure liability. 

**A BURDEN ON MY CHILDREN" 

Those familiar complaints, however, do not get to 
the bottom of the matter. The problem of age for me is 
summed up in a phrase I have heard people, including 
the elderly, utter ever since I was a child: **I don*t want 
to be a burden on my children." 

What an understandable and yet, at the same time, 
strange thing to say. It is understandable because the 
prospect of helplessness and dependency is part of the 
fearftil image of old age. 

It is also very strange. Those same children upon 
whom one does not want to become dependent are the 
very ones who were for so long dependent upon the 
parents. If children need parents for eighteen or even 
now Iwenty years — for their life, their food, their 
housing, their education — why should it seem so 
wrong for children to take up the burden of caring for 
their parents when the latter*s time of need and de- 
pendency has come? v 

It seems a matter of simple justice an^l reciprocity, a 
point well recognized by older cultures, which would 
have found bizarre the notion that parents owe every- 
thing to children, but children owe nothing to parents. 

THE MYTH OF SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

>Xhe fact that the elderly themselves say they do not 
want to be dependent upon their children does not 
remove the moral scandal. 

The root of the evil is the equally strange notion that 
everyone should be dependent upon himself alone. It 
is a heady, but wholly false myth. No one is wholly 
self-dependent, not as a child, not as an aduit, not as 
an old person. 

That we should try to be our own person, have our 
own ideas, and maintain some direction over our own 
lives are very different matters from being self- 
sufficient. We need other people, not just because 
someone has to grow the food we eat, build the houses 
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we live in, or print the books we read, but because we 
cannot even realize our human potential without the 
company and pleasure of others. What good is lan- 
guage if we have no one to talk with? 

The irony of the insistent demand for self- 
sufficiency is now apparent. Economically, it is im- 
possible in fact for most people to achieve self- 
sufficiency. Having given up dependence upon family 
and kin, we are now dependent upon Social Security, 
Medicare, or the capricious charity of the state. 

Emotionally, it is hardly more possible to be self- 
sufRcient. 1 have seen all those independent souls sit- 
ting listlessly on park benches, desperate for someone 
to talk with, eager to find someone who cares about 
them. Who needs that kind of freedom? 

We have sought the ideal of independence and given 
up that of the mutual dependence of the old and the 
young. We are left, then, with no hill, rich, and posi- 
tive vision of old age. 

The result is neglect, isolation, and meaningless an- 
guish for millions of old people. 

THREAT TO SURVIVAL 

If the prospect in the years ahead was only more of 
the same, that would be sad enough. But the worst is 
still before us. 

The most obvious problem is that the proportion of 
aged in the population will continue to grow, from 9 
percent at present to 11 percent within another twenty 
years or so. There will, in particular, be a very large 
increase in the number of those seventy-five and over, 
a great proportion of whom will need considerable 
care and attention if they are to survive. 

But will they be allowed to survive? One price to be 
paid for their survival will be an increasingly expen- 
sive investment of medical resources. 

The array of medical miracles which can stave 
off death is increasing, and so is the cost of those 
miracles. 

Should the elderly have access to incredibly expen- 
sive open-heart surgery, or by-pass operations, or 
round-the-clock medical care? Why, some are now 
asking, should large sums be invested in research on 
diseases which afflict primarily older people (cancer, 
heart disease) rather than on diseases which impair 
the lives of younger people (genetic disease, for 
example)? 

..These are pertini^nt and reasonable questions, 
which would arise even if we did not already have a 
problem about respecting the elderly. 

Put in the context, however, of a growing indiffer- 
ence to the elderly, they become ominous. 

If the elderly are already unwanted, but still at least 
grudgingly tolerated, the rising cost rf medical care 
and technology may make the next step possible. That 
step is, in/ the name of medical scarcity, to begin deny- 
ing aid t6 the elderly. 

Our culture is still not so grotesque that it would act 
in an openly brutal way. It always needs its moral 
excuses. 

Medical scarcity, rising costs, the needs of youth — 
they may do very well as those excuses, and all the 
more cleverly because there is more than a grain of 
truth in them. 

They will not have to be invented. They will be there 
for the taking. 
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monopoly of coercion— above all, physical coercion- 
over society. 

It is the means characteristic of the pursuit of power 
that raises the moral issue at its moi;{ fundamental 
level. The primary function of morality in politics may 
be definecl as the acceptance of restraints on the modes 
of group conflict in societies where, because of a scar- 
city of goods (wealth, power, status, etc.), men cannot 
fulfill all of their desires. Thus one dePinition of moral- 
ity in politics deals primarily not in terms of the ends 
men seek (however noble gr base) but in terms of the 
restraints they observe in seeking those ends. 

Admittedly, this manner of looking at the moral di- 
mension in politics cannot be reconciled with the revo- 
lutionary for whom the ends of politics are everything, 
or very nearly so. It is at the polar extreme from the 
view expressed in Lenin's dictum: "Morality is a func- 
tion of the struggle of the proletariat.'* 

It is instead articulated by |ames Madison in T/ie 
Federolist Papers (No. 51). "If men were angels," Madi- 
son wrote, *'no government would be necessary. If an- 
gels were to govern men, neither external nor internal 
controls on government would be necessary. In framing 
a government which is to be administered by men over 
men, the great difficulty lies in this: you must first en- 
able the governmjent to control the governed; aiid in the 
next place oblige It to control itself." 

The first purpose of civil society is not to improve 
men but to restrain them, and not least of all to restrain 
the governors themselves. 

A POLITICS OF RESTRAINT 

If this view appears to many as too narrow, it is be- 
cause we commonly overlook the relative novelty of a 
^'politics of restraint." It is/after all, only since the late 
, seventeenth century that western societies began to ob- 
serve that most elementary of restraints in politics, the 
forebearance from killing or physically mistreating 
those who have lost out in the struggle for power. 

Throughout much of the world today this restraint, 
the beginning of constitutionalism, is not yet observed 
with any regularity.. Even in western societies it was 
fully consolidated only quite recently. American his- 
tory affords notorious examples of j^roups— the Indians 
and the blacks— excluded in practice from a ''politics of 
restraint" when daring to oppose, however peacefully, 
a status quo they found unbearable. 

Once the moraj restraints of constitutionalism are ac- 
cepted, the relation between morality and politics 
varies greatly in modern societies. The American con- 
cern over morality in its domestic political life has al- 
ways been something of a puzzle to Europeans. But this 
preoccupation has been u^ith us from the beginning. 
The Puritan impact on the early development of Ameri- 
can political institutions was a heavy one. and the 
American Revolution was, as the lato political scientist 
Clinton Rossiter has written, "preached from the pul- 
pit." From Cotton Mather to Ralph Nader, moralists 
have played a continuing and major role in American 
political history. 

PRIVATE GAIN AND ABUSE OF POWER 

What have been the sources of evil that moralists 
have characteristically sought to root out of American 
society? Clearly, the most visible and flagrant of all 



forms of corruption has been the use of public office 
for private gain. Venality remains today the chief sin 
in the eyes of many and is commonly so recognized by 
politicians. 

During the Watergate crisis, former President Nixon 
thought it was sufficient to turn back his accusers by in- 
sisting that he was not "a crook" and that ''nothing was 
stolen" (statements which the release of his tax returns 
tended to cast doubt upon). In equating political im- 
morality with venality, Nixon was in tune with a view 
widely shared by Americans. 

At the same time, there has been another and more 
profound view that, while not ignoring the use of public 
office for private gain, identifies immorality in politics 
primarily with the unlawful aggrandizement of power. 
It is the latter concept that fueled the crusades against 
the trusts and the railroads in the 19th century and that 
underlies the contemporary attack upon corporate and 
governmental' power by public interest groups. The 
identification of corruption as the abuse of power was 
also at the heart of the case brought against Richard 
Nixon in the 1974 House impeachment proceedings. 

Watergate illustrated, therefore, two quite different 
forms of corruption in politics. The one, personal gain, 
is the more readily recognized by the public, and it is 
the one that codes of ethics adopted for public officials 
commonly aim to eradicate. The other, aggrandizement 
of power, is less easily comprehended— as the 1974 im- 
peachment proceedings demonstrated. Yet it is the ag- 
grandizement of power that many political theorists 
have fieen as the supreme danger to a free society. 

AMERICAN PRAGMATISM 

We remarked earlier that Kurnipeans have commonly 
seen Americans as a nation of moralists in politics. 
There is another side to the American character, 
though, and it is marked by suspicion of the do-gooder 
in the political arena. 

The roots of this suspicion may be traced in part to 
the prevailing American view of politics, which is 
clearly pragmatic. In part it may also be traced to the 
conviction that politics is a special realm, a "lower call- 
ing", that attracts only the "second best." While this 
view is altering today, its force is far from spent, and it 
has not been eliminated by public acceptance of the 
need to improve the moral level of political life. 

But we remain today, as in the past, quite ambivalent 
about the proper role of morality in politics. A passion 
to infuse politics with moral purity is coupled with a 
certain skepticism about the appropriateness of linking 
these separate spheres of life. As Americans painfully 
discovered in the case of Prohibition, efforts to promote 
morality through governmental action may have the 
effect of debasing rather than purifying the political 
process. 

Moreover, in their voting behavior, Americans have 
always evidenced a certain fondness for pragmatists as 
political leaders, (uven their idealistic tradition, Ameri- 
cans still tend to respond positively to a political leader 
who summons them to embark on a great crusade. Poli- 
tics is, after all, still something of a morality play in the 
United States. 

But the people are only likely to follow such a leader 
with their votes if— like Franklin D. Roosevelt or 
Dwight D. Eisenhower— the crusader is perceived as 
having practical skill and judgment. 
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VII: POLITICS: 
THE INTERNATIONAL STRUGGLE 

FOR POWER 

by Rohorl VV. Tuckt^r 



liitornational society is marked by the ahsi'iicn of 
effective collfMitive procodtires, hy coinpntition nit her 
than cooperation, and by the lack of Coniniitinent to a 
common ^ood. 

It is precisely these conditions that create a moral 
problem. Tor in th(( absence of an international op 
^ani/atioii entrusted with a monopoly ol legitimate 
force, there tends to be anarchy; and in the absence of 




an international civil so( iety. rii;ht tends to depend 
largely upon mii*ht. 

I bis depeiub^nce of rii^ht nn mii;ht is even i>iven in- 
stitulional e\pr(!ssioii in the principle of self-help. As 
the very ti»rm sui'^ests, self-help is the "riiiht" of the 
state? to d(Mermine when its lei^itiniate interests am 
threaleiied. or violated, and to employ such measures 
as it may deem iiecitssary to protect those interests. 



In thnorv, this principin points to the equiility nt 
states, for the ri^ht nl selt-help is equally available to 
all. In practice, it has always heen a prime expression 
of the ct>sential inequality of states, since the util ity ol 
a risht oT sell-help necessarily depends upon the 
power of those exercising this ri^ht. 

Amnn(> uneciuals, a rit>ht nl sell-help may he ex- 
pected to preserve, or even to increase, inequalities. 
What TJujcydides records the Athenians as saying to 
the Melians — that the powerful exact what they can, 
and the weak grant what they must — is {ni\i ol any 
state system that is governed only hy the unimpeded 
•*right" of self-help. ' 

powKR VKRSiis Ri(;n r 

Those considerations have always led some to con- 
clude that self-help is subject to no constraints other 
than power itself, that self-help is a power, not a right, 
and that the international system is characterized hy 
I the absence of right and order. 

This is the view associated with Machiavelli and, 
even more clearly, with llohhes. In the absence of civil 
society, there is only the anarchy of the state of nature. 
But the state of nature is a state of war, if only poten- 
tially. In this state of war, Hohhes wrote, **nothing can 
he unjust. Notions of right or wrong, justice or injus- 
tice have there no place. Where there is no common 
power, there is no law, no injustice." 

Moral behavior, Hobhes is saying, requires the sac- 
rifice of self-interest if necirssary to achieve the condi- 
tions of harmonious life in society. But the obligation 
to act morally is necessarily based on a reasonable 
expectation of reciprocity. Where this expectation of 
reciprocal observance; of morality cannot he counted 
upon, there is no obligation to act in such a way as to 
make oneself a prey to others. 

BALANCK OK POWKR 

When it has not been simply condemned, this view 
has been criticized for drawing too sharp a contrast 
between the conditions of domestic and international 
life. Thus it has heen argued that the extreme conse- 
quences of self-help have oHen heen avoided in inter- 
national society by virti^ie of other moderating factors 
— above all, hy the? balance of powc^r. 

There is no gainsaying the contention that the bal- 
ance has fre()uently served to mederate the ambitions 
of the great pow(?rs. It has dom^ so, however, to the 
degree that war has been the indispfmsable, if ulti- 
mate, means to the effectives functioning of the bahince 
of power. 

In {hi) past, at any rate, the principal promise of the 
balance was not the avoidance of war, but the preven- 
tion of hegemony by any great power over the others. 
Our age, however, has come to fear the dangers of war 
between the great powers almost as much as the dan- 
gers of hegemony. 

The avoidance of war between thcj nuclear powers is 
no longer mc^rely a hoped-for outcome; in what is now 
termed a balance of deterrent power, belief in this out- 
come has become a psychological and moral necessity 
for continued effective support of the new balance. 

To the extent that the moral problem in foreign pol- 
icy is one of placing limits on the means the statesman 
may employ, even when acting on behalf of the state's 
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security and independence, it is apparent w(; are no 
closer to a solution today than in the past. On the con- 
trary, the dilemma of means has become more critical 
than ever because; of nuclear weapons. 

These weapons raise novel moral issues by virtue of 
their sheer destructiveness. In introducing a new 
quantitative dimension into the conduct of war, nu- 
clear weapons take the issues that force has always 
raised and threaten to carry , them to an extreme. 

PROSPHiCTS FOR GLOBAL COMMUNI TY 

If nuclear weapons have given extreme expression 
to the political-moral dilemmas attending the means 
of statecraft, is there much prospect that these dilem- 
mas may be transcended in the foreseeable future? 
May the international state of nature be gradually 
transformed into a global community that will make 
the nation-state obsolete? 

To many, a global community is seen today as the 
expected consequence of a growing interdependence. 
This interdependence, in turn, is seen to result from 
weapons that can no longer protect, let alone aggran- 
dize, the state; from a technology that no longer per- 
mits the **separate" state; from transnational 
economic and social factors that have come to function 
largely independently of the state; and from a process 
of industrial growth which creates problems that can- 
not be resolved in isolation by the stale. 

In almost all its variations, the theme of interdepend- 
ence points to the state's growing loss, of autonomy. 
Yet the very forces commonly found to be draining the 
stale of its former autonomy — new technologies, in- 
creased economic development, and so on — are, on 
closer inspection, quite ambiguous in their signifi- 
cance. In some n^spects, these forces clearly wcake^ 
the state. In other respe(:ts, they just as clearly 
strengthen the state. Thus the same communications 
that from one perspective no longer permit the **sepa- 
rate" state, from another perspective may be found to 
give the state making full use of tl\iyn powers over its 
own population rarely po.ssessed in the past. 

When we examine the contemporary world, what 
we find is not the state in atrophy hut, if anything, the 
state triumphant. This triumph of the state is not sim- 
ply a matter of the growth of independent states in the 
wake of the dissolution of empire. It is also a trium])h 
of the state in depth, that is, a triumph of the state's 
persistent claims to men's loyalties. 

What seems characteristic of the present period is 
not a widespread and growing skepticism toward the 
state, but the faith with which so many jjeople have 
accepted the state, or the nation-state, as the principal 
institution for achieving a hoped-for destiny. 

This being so. the prospects lor an emergent global 
community cannot appear promising today. Instead of 
a universal conscience in the making, throughout 
most of the world we can observe discrete national 
consciences in the making*. The vision of a shared hu- 
manity that, once internalized, could prompt peoples 
to sacrifice on behalf of a common good remains, at 
best, only embryonic. 

For the time being, the global chalhmges posed by 
nuclear weapons, grinding poverty, and burgeoning 
populations — to mention only the most pressing — 
will have to be dealt with by a world that is, in many 
respects, as divided as ever. 
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VIII: LAW AND MORALITY 



by Lon 



Law and nioraiitv. lo viirviiii" nM?s. n?i'iilal(i 
huinati i[it(;ra(:ti()n in socii^ty. soriK^tiriK^s nMniorcini; 
onv anotluM', at otlii^r (inn^s iiH{i()sini> contradictorv 
ohiigatiofis. 

Hut th(^r(^ tin^ also niaiiy laws tlial have MtHt^ to do 
\vith lh(i lari*C!r issuers ol moral conduct — witn s(u;nr- 
in«^ justici?. n(]ijalit\ . or such otli(?r tonus ol 'V^iJod" as 
may b(^ d(;(Mii(Ml d(^sira[)h^ '^h(^s(^ laws are. ralli(»r. 
pra<^matic n^t^uiations lor laciiitatint; or makin<j> pos- 
sihl(? or(h;rly r(dations botwiMjn p(^opl(^ 

Still olli(?r d(u:isions aH(M:tin«* th(^ conduct ()rsoci(ity 
ari» not ^uid(^(l i*\v.n by th(^S(^ prai^matic ri^^ulations. 
Such decisions cannot \u) rcjachod through th(j applica- 
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tioa ()( impiM'sonal. o[)j(U tive ruh^s; indiM^l. tli<^ l)asis 
(or tli(Mii cannot (ouJid in (nthtw' law or morality, 
and y!»l tliry an* [)indljii; on tli(? individuals conccrniMl. 

To U[i(l(;rstaJid tli(vsj? issiuis. I suy^i^st we <Aamin(; 
sonii* ol tln^ actual opc^rations of a l(^^al order and \\u* 
ways in whicli hi'^al rules and process(?s ar(MMiiploy(ul 
to shap(^ and control human [)(dia\ lor. 

I'MK Rri,K OF TWK ROAD 

.1 should llk(* to Ixvuln with a [)o(ly ot law re<;ulatint; 
vehicular trallic and known as "tli(^ rule ol tlu? road." 
{)\vr most ol ihv. world the rul(^ is that you pass the 
"/ oncominii vehich? on the rii;ht and ov(?rtake th(» vehi- 
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cle moving ahead ot you on the left. A minority of 
countries, including Great Britain, have an opposite 
rule — you pass on the left and overtake on the right. 
Though the rule is now embodied practically 
everywhere in written statutes, it took its origin in 
unwritten customary practice, which helps to explain 
how there came to be two rules, each serving the same 
function within its own territory. 

'The rule of the road'* would seem to present little 
in the way of tensions between law and morality. The 
man with consideration for others and an ardent de- 
sire not to do harm to them will as a driver follow the 
rule of the road. If he is morally indifferent to the fate 
of others, he will nevertheless be likely to observe the 
rule of the road, not only to avoid being brought into 
court, but to save his own skifi. 

There are problems, however. Even in ordinary traf- 
fic, rules of the road depend on a sense of responsibil- 
ity toward the other fellow and some perception of the 
problems he faces. 

The law of trafficMs thus not merely punitive; it is 
essentially facilitative. It lets the driver^ know, with 
some assurance, w'hat he can expect, not only from the 
traffic officer, but from other drivers as well. 

This matter of knowing what to expect is basic in 
any functioning legal order. In his book. The Law of 
Primitive Man, Adamson Hoebel writes that a visitor to 
the Musk Ox Eskimos in Canada learned that all fif- 
teen adult males in the community in the early 1920s 
had been either a principal or an accessory in a mur- 
,der. Hoebel reports: 

For each of them **the motive was invariably some 
quarrel about a woman.** 

In part, the Eskimo difficulties are enhanced by 
the lack of marriage and divorce rituals which 
might demarcate the beginning and the end of a 
marital relationship. Marriage is entered into 
merely by bedding down with the intention of living 
together; divorce is effected simply by not living to- 
gether any more. 

There may be a certain irony in comparing a mar- 
riage ceremony with a highway stop sign, but the 
analogy is not lacking in a certain validity. 

THE LAW OF DIVORCE 

Let us consider briefly the law of divorce. In former 
times that law was to a large extent "objective** and 
"impersonal.** To obtain a divorce a party to the mar- 
riage had to prove some specified act or omission on 
the part of his or her partner. Among the acts that 
would justify the granting of a divorce were adultery, 
desertion, habitual drunkeness, and other similar 
forms of misbehavior. This meant that the law of di- 
. vorce was, like the rule of the road, impersonal and 
"act oriented.** 

Recently there has been a development in many 
jurisdictions that is called "the theory of the 
breakdown-of-the»marriage.** Instead of bavin" to 
prove some specifically defined misconduct by the 
party against whom the divorce suit is brought, what 
has to be established is that the parties have lost the 
capacity for a^functioning marital relationship. 

Perhaps the best test of a loss of this capacity is to 
have a skilled mediator attempt a i econciliation of the 
parties. But the judge who has the ultimate power to 
decide the case may or may not have any special 
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aptitude for guiding a mediative procedure toward an 
ultimate reconciliation. 

If, after discussing with the husband and wife their 
conceptions of the problems that have caused their 
marriage to fail, the judge grants a divorce, this d»^ 
not mean that the standards that have guided him to 
that conclusion can properly be categorized as either 
"moral** or "legal,** Neither party may have acted im- 
morally or illegally, but their divergent dispositions 
may have made a successful marriage impossible. 

RELAXING THE RULES 

In our complex and densely populated societies 
there are many decisions that cut deeply into men's 
lives, hut that cannot be shaped or justified by stan- 
dards derived directly from morality or law. An 
example would be zoning regulations. These regula- 
tions may limit the size of a house, determine how 
closely the house can be located to the street it faces, 
stipulate how high a radio antenna on the roof can be, 
and so forth. 

Regulations of this .sort can often be relaxed on a 
showing of a special need to make an exception in the 
case at hand. The request for a relaxation of a particu- 
lar restriction will be brought before an administrative 
agency, which in deciding whether to grant the relaxa- 
tion will proceed in a manner much like that of a court 
of law. 

But what may be lacking is the guidance of formal 
rules stating with some precision under what condi- 
tions the normal restraints may be lifted. On what 
basis, then, is an exception to the regulatory law to be 
granted? The householder may have an expensive 
radio and may ask to be given the privilege of extend- 
ing his antenna to a height above that normally 
a(low*ed. He may rest his request on any number of 
claims tending to establish that his situation is a spe- 
cial one: He is working on an invention affecting radio 
transmission that requires a higher antenna; he is a 
physician who wants to give advice to patients who 
have radio sets, but no telephones, since they live in a 
somewhat distant mountain range. 

WHICH ONE SHALL HE SENTENCE? 

Let me conclude with another hypothetical case that 
may not be readily decided either by rules of law or 
familiar principles of moralit\. Two men, strangers to 
one another, are charged with committing identical 
crimes. Both admit their guilt. 

It' happens that the only available prison is so 
packed with convicts lhat there is only a single cell 
with room for one more. The judge cannot send b(i)th 
men to prison; which one shall he sentence? j 

It would hardly be befitting for the judge to suggest 
that the convicted men throw dice to see which one^of 
the two goes in and which one stays out. Suppose that 
one of the convicted parties has over the years been 
convicted often different crimes and served a term of 
imprisonment for each. The result is that jail has be- 
come for him almost like a home, and he has no spe- 
cial dread of serving another term. The other man has 
never before been convicted of a crinte and serving a 
term in jail might or might not put an end to his incip- 
ient criminal tendencies. 

The judge cannot send both men to jail; which one 
shall he sentence? 
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IX: THE EFFECTIVENESS 
OF PUNISHMENT 



l)\ I'irncst \ iin den I laii*.; 



Sniiic^ .!( ts. iilllidU'^li hiirnilul !o iiii v s(k irU llj.it 
w isln's In scMii r lln* lilr iind lihjM lv of its iiUMiiix'i s. 
iiiiiv \ r\ SJMMU iMitii'4(M)Us 1(1 iiidiv iiiiiiiis. 

riicrrtorc. rriiniiiiii iiuvs must piocliiiiii these <n ts to 
he \vr()ii«4 iind threiiten pmiisliinent to those u h«) 
commit iheni. 

(ioui ts (!istril)ute tlie tlii eiiteiied penalties to persons 
lhe\ find •4iiilt\ ot liiiviii'4 ( ommitted tlie iu ts the liiu 
torhids. 

II llio liiws pi (diil)itiii'4 iM ts such iis mm'dei' .ire iiioi - 
idlv justilied, so is the punisimieiit ot those \\\\n hiraV. 
them -pro\ ided tli.d tlie piinishment is etle( t j \ e in re- 
duciii'4 liiw hreiikiii'4. 

The leniptiition to do ulcit is l()ihid<h'n i)\ hiis 
JiliAiivs heeii with us. We wviv e\peiie<i li'om paiiidise 
heciiuse w e sucj umhed to siicli tiMiiptiitioic In lblsto \ \ 
words. " ri]e seeds ol e\erv ( rime iii'e in eiicli (d-^iis." 
The threiils ol the law iire immmIimI to prevent them Ironi 
rio\verin«4. to (onlrcd crime, to eiiloi cc the i id(?s imlis- 
pensiih)(> to mor.d .ind to social )it(!. 

We iii.ii he lempted to d(d\ natinai l*i\\s too. luit the 
law <d i^rju il\ (miIoi (.es itseH l)v delea tin-^ us i! we (iel\ 
it. However. unl«?ss we are punished, we (an del\ 
human laws and prolit Irom our (l(?lian( (\ I'herelore. 
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threats ot punisiimenl must he att<i( lied to h-4«d prohi- 
l)ilious. Like promises, these thve.its remain (.redihie 
^)nl\ it thev are ( arried out. And unless Ihev are ( redi- 
hle. the\ ( unnot he elle( li\ e. 

I lie punishment ol hnvhreakeis nia\ "^ralilv the 
\ indii liveness ol \i(tinis and perha|)s ol those who, 
altiiou»;h ti'iiipted. icstrained themsel \ es .Irom hreak- 
in'4 tiie law. Indeed, ic^ai punishment max serve to 
[)it'\(:nt them liom seekrin'4 revenue on theii (iwic Hut, 
ai)()\ (' ali. punishment is ind ispensid)ie to make tiie 
tiireats ol the i.iw ( icdiide and therehv to detei others 
Irom \i()latin'4 the lau as liie punished l.iwhreaker 
ilid. Without a(.tu.il punishment le^al thicits would 
amount to hlutls. and ( l inie would p.i\. 

IM \isii\ii:\ I \s i)i;n:KKi:\ r / 

()ne reason the ( rime l ale is ( ui i'entK risiu'^ is that 
so lew olleuders are punished — lessjlian 1 percent ol 
.ill ( fiuK's le.id to pi'ison terms — that ( i ime (i(»es pav 
lor' rnan\ people. lio\\e\er, leual Ihrc.its. it th(?\ r'e- 
;nai:\ credilde U\ hi'in- ? .Jirii't! out a-^ pron^isrd. drtrr 
most p(M)pl(\ most ot th(* time. tr'oiTi doin'^ w hat the l.iw 
pi'ohihits. it is possihle that addititui.d [)e()pl(> rniL>ht h(> 



(Interred by still hcirshnr or mnn; certain punishment, 
but we prefer tolercitin,i> mnnf bur^hiries to cutting oil 
the hand ol a third-time burglar, as is done in some 
countries such as Yemen, Saudi Arabia, and Kybia. 

Most of us do liot seriously entertain the criminal 
opportunities offered by life, let alone deliberately 
weigh the threats of the law against the possible ad- ' 
vantages of crime. We have absorbed the laws' prohib- 
itions and the moral norms on which they rest through 
the socialization process that is part of riormal grow- 
ing up. We don't consider committing crimes because 
we have learned to feel that they are morally wrong. 

The long-standing and effective threat of punish- 
ment contributed to our automatic rejection of crimi- 
nal opportunities as morally unacceptable. ''Some 
men," the Knglish judge J. F. Stephen wrote, "probably 
abstain from murder because they fear . . . that they 
would be hanged. Hundreds of thousands abstain from 
it because they regard it with horror. One reason they 
regard it with horror is that murderers are hanged.'* 

They are not hanged any longer, whether because 
we regard the life of the victim as too cheap to make 
the murderer pay with his, or that of the murderer as 
too precious to forfeit. The murder rate — about 18,000 
annually in the United States — certainly seems high. 

Lately some very persuasive statistical evidence on 
the deterrent effect of capital punishment has been 
pn^ented. For example. University of Chicago profes- 
sor Isaac Ehrlich, alter an elaborate statistical 
analysis, concluded that one more execution per year 
during the period 1933 to would have probably 

deterred an average of seven or eight murders per 
year. It seems that by failing to execute a convicted 
murderer, we may risk failing to prevent other mur- 
ders that might have been prevented by the execution. 
This risk strongly argues in favor of the death penalty. 

DOFS I3F I FRRFNCF WORK? 

The si/e of the threatened punishment and the prob- 
ability of suffering it are only two among many inllu- 
ences that deter us from crime. The effect of legal 
threats differs, depending on personality and social 
situation; thus the perception of the threat andthe in- 
tensity of the desire for doing what the law proclaims 
to be wrong will differ from person to person. 

Fven the strongest threat will not deter some per- 
sons; therefore the threat of punishment, while it con- 
trols crime, cannot eliminate it. Offenders already 
guilty of crimes obviously have not been deterred. 
Among them, the proportion of people who cannot be 
deterred at all may be high. 

However, most people are deterrable. Society could 
not function at all if the law did not directly and indi- 
rectly deter them from doing what it prohibits* 
whether it be something universally regarded as evil 
— lor example, murder — or something prohibited to 
secure some practical good* such as exceeding the 
speed limit or practicing medicine without a license. 

The evidence* statistical and experimental, shows 
clearly that a higher probability of severe punishment 
effectively reduces crime rates. In one experiment of 
note, for example, the experimenters found that a cred- 
ible threat of punishmijnt reduced cheating among 
college students by two-thirds, but moral exhortation 
was ineffective. 



FXTFRNAL FACFORS 

Whether the criminal potential that more or less 
strongly inheres in all of us is activated depends on 
external as well as internal factors. Some people 
would become criminals under nearly any cir- 
cumstances; they are internally driven to defy social 
rules. 

Others might not have become offenders bad they 
lived under more favorable conditions. The wile mur- 
derer may not have become one had he married' some- 
one else. The poverty-stricken slum dweller might 
have been law abiding had he been less poor: the 
dead-end kid might have been law abiding had he not 
been born into a disintegrating family. 

The threat of punishment is thus only one of many 
factors inlluencing crime rates. But threats can be 
more easily controlled than, say, family disintegra- 
tion, which contributes importantly to high crime 
rates. 

Further, some of the social changes from which im- 
provement had been expected have bad no discernible 
effects on crime rales. Poverty and ignorance often 
have been blamed lor crime. However, only 11 percent 
of all families now fall below the poverty' line com- 
pared to 50 percent in 1920. Yet the crime rate has 
risen. Fducation, too, has greatly increased, as has 
psychiatric V:are, but the crime rate has risen even 
more. 

RISIN(i CRIMF, DFCFININCi PUNISHMFNT 

On the other hand, rates of punishment have de- 
creased. Between 1060 and 1970 the crime rate (per 
100,000 people) rose 144 percent; the arrest rate did 
not keep pace: It rose only 31 percent. And while 117 
persons were in prison per 100,000 inhabitants in 
1960, only 96 were in 1970. In other words, while 
crime rates went up, punishment rates went down. 
The decline in punishment occurred in the face of ac- 
cumulating scientific evidence (by Isaac Ehrlich and 
others) which shows (contrary to what had been be- 
lieved among criminologi.sts until about ten years ago) 
that swift, certain, and reasonably severe punishment 
can significantly reduce crime rates. 

PUNISHMENT AS REHABILITATION 

Why, despite rising crime rates, are convictions'hard 
to obtain? Why are courts lenient, despite the fact that 
50 percent of all violent crimes are committed by per- 
sons out on probation, parole, or bail? One reason is 
that we have long accepted the generous idea that of- 
fenders are misguided or sick and could — and there- 
lore should — be rehabilitated rather than punished. 

But no effective ways of rehabilitating offenders 
have been discovered, either in this country or in any 
other. Whatever the merit of various humanitarian 
programs, none have led to lower recidivism rates 
than occur in their absence. 

Further, the evidence shows that the proportion of 
offenders who suffer from psychological impairment 
is no higher than that of nonoffenders in the same 
socioeconomic group. 

The conclusion is inescapable that by making 
punishment as uncertain, rare, and mild as we have, 
l^we have licensed crime. 
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"ADULT" HOOKSronE AXD TllEATl-n. /s luyrnoi^raphy compatibh^ with a hunuinv culUiro? 



X: PORNOGRAPHY AND OBSCENITY 

by John P. Sisk 



Lovers ol Mark Twain's Huckleberry Finn are gen- 
erally bewildered when they learn of the shock and 
outrage with which it was first greeted by "genteel" 
critics. 

It was considered irreverent* degrading* immoraK 
and a corruption oria.nguage. 

Twentieth-century readers, accustomed to associate 
nothing but virtue with the vernacular tradition, are 
likely to think such a reaction more appropriate lor 
ftenry Miller's Tropic of Cancer. Few of our classics 
seem less objectionable, whether in matters ol sex or in 
the treatment ol violence, than Huckleberry Finn. 

Twain demonstrated that he could go Fcir beyond 
Huckleberry Finn in his notorious underground "1601" 
pamphlet — a *iurid and scandalous conversation," as 
he referred to it with considerable satisrac:tion. To 
Maxwell Geismar, one of Twain's recent biographers. 



"1601" is ci healthy eruption Irom a man who was 
highly moral but whose genius was too often frus- 
trated by the prudish censorship of his world. 

Modern readers, nurtured on William S. Burroughs, 
ler/y Kosinski, Gore V^idal, aijd Norman Mailer, may 
find Twain's bawdy fantasy a bit tame, hut Geismar 
helps us see something important in the Twain of 
Huckleberry Finn as well as in the American character. 
Thirty-five years ago the British writer V.S. Pritchett 
put it this way: "The subject ai Huckleberry Finn is the 
comic but also brutal effect of an anarchic rebellion 
against civilization and especially its traditions." 

PROFANITY AS IJBKRA HON 
In such a context. Twain is truly an American 
prophet. He prophesies Lenny Bruce, for instance, 
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whose prolanations of conventional morality are just 
as liberating and life oriented' to some critics as 
**1601" is to Geismar, 

Falling also in the direct line of Tvvain's prophecy is 
the Berkeley Filthy Speech movement of the 1960s 
(which the philosopher Herbert Marcuse, among 
others, endorsed as liberational), the \ah\oii\s Berkeley 
Barb and RoUiiifi Stone] the stage play Che!, the musi- 
cals //fl»> andO/i/ Calcutta!, the Erica )ong novel h ear of 
Flyitifi. and the movies Deep Throat and Sandstotu\ 

Dartmouth professor (ame^s M. Cox has suggested a 
somewhat different Huck (and ultimately Twain): a 
figure driven not by conscience but by the pleasure 
principle. Ai the end of the novel, Huck lights out for 
"the territory*" not to lead civilization, but to play 
outside it. 

This Huck looks ahead to the psychedelic Utopia of 
Timothy Leary, to the llower children of Haight- 
Ashbury, to the rock fans of Woodstock and Watkins 
Glen, and to books like Charles A. Reich's The Greening 
of America and Richard Neville's P/flv Power that cele- 
brate the liberational impulse in the counterculture of 
the UHjOs. 

This version of Huck seems to provide a precedent 
for those who are convinced that the forces that frus- 
trate our potential for growth and fulfillment can best 
be attacked where they are most virulently concen- 
trated: in conventional notions about sex and family 
life as they are expressed in language and the visual 
arts. 

Such a con\^icti()n goes beyond the commonsense 
recognition that a culture of any complexity must find 
ways of living with profane reactions to the more in- 
tense versions of its pieties. It has deep roots in West- 
ern civilization. One finds it at work in early Christian 
gnosticism, in the medieval heresy of the Free Spirit, 
in R(;formation radica^ls llke the English Ranters, in 
the Enlightenment, in the more audacious moments of 
Romanticism, and in ninet(M;nth-century realism and 
naturalism. 

Until fairly recently, however, writers were not free 
to use the obscene and pornographic as tools; even the 
too frankly erotic could nu^an confiscated editions or 
prison. 

ELEVATING PORNOGRAPHY 

Nevertheless, the underlying if often implicit theme 
of this adversary and tran.sgre.ssive tradition has all 
along been that set forth in our time by Herbert Har- 
cuse: that eros is always revolutionary, and eros is 
everywhere in chains. In time, with the relaxation of 
censorship that has followed the weakening of 
Judeo-Christian concepts of sexual morality, this view 
has meant not simply a release from re.strictions be- 
lieved by more radical critics to be life d enying, but aii 
elevation of the; obscene and pornographic to the lib- 
erational and holy. 

Thus» as Northwestern University profe.ssor Peter 
Michelson argues in The Aesthetics of Pornography, por- 
nography in its highest degree of development '*has 
taken on the moral and artistic 'high seriousness* 
necessary to make it a properly artistic genre." Even 
the smut tabloids, Michelson contends, turn "tradi- 
tional journalism into a mode of moral revelation." 

Perhaps' this argument should be extended from 
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pornography to include films like Straw Dogs, Dirty 
Harry, Mean Streets, and The Wild Bunch, in which an 
intense experience of ugliness and violeiKie can be 
seen also as serving to expose the corruption of con- 
temporary society and as being therefore of moral 
value. 

Clearly, we live in an atmosphere in which some 
people with liberal sympathies find it hard to resist the 
claim that books like Fear of Flying. Saked Lunch, and 
Portnoy's Complaint are liberating profanations. They 
believe that films Wkv.Deep Throat have redeeming so- 
cial value because they expand sexual horizons and 
induce a healthier attitude toward sex by demonstrat- 
ing that there is nothing shameful about acts once con- 
sidered unnatural, 

IS SHAME NECESSARY? 

Shame is therefore a crucial term when we attempt 
to make ethical choices among conflicting versions of 
the good life. Some, like the Marquis de Sade, regard 
shame as a cowardly impulse, hostile to nature and 
harmful to a free society. For author William S. Bur- 
roughs, when shame ceases to exist, "we can all re- 
turn to the garden of Eden without any God prowling 
around like a house dick with a tape recorder." For 
Alex Comfort, one of the most popular philosophers of 
sexual liberation, shame implies fear, and there is no 
longer anything to be afraid of 

On the other hand, there is that older but still vital 
tradition for which the psychiatrist Karl Menninger 
speaks: The capacity to feel shame is inseparable from 
a capacity to feel guilty, and both are indispensable to' 
humane living. For critic George Steiner, it is point- 
less to talk ol the saving shamelessness of pornog- 
raphy but very much to the point to note its "massive 
onslaught on human privacy" and its promise of a to- 
talitarian, politics as it brutally standardizes sexual 
life. 

The question now is whether the debate over por- 
nography and obscenity generated by two such con- 
flicting visions will lead toward more or less freedom 
to be truly human. What will be at stake is not only the 
definition of culture, but the question of the extent to 
which any cuhure can tolerate degradations of its val- 
ues in language and visual image before it ceases to be 
a form in which human nacure can be developed. 

Few people would want a society so unanimous thai 
ob.scenity and pornography would be impossible, for 
this might well be the kind of tyranny in which (as in 
Hitler's Germany) the obscenity and pornography of 
violence in some of their most frightful forms become 
possible. 

But how many of us aspire to a conditionMn which 
obscenity and pornography are conceived to be neces- 
sary means in a permanent revolution, a revolution 
which assumes that culture in any conceivable form is 
bound to prove intolerably restrictive to the human 
spirit? 

Perhaps the question can be put this way: Do those 
of us who feel compelled to light out for Huck Finn's 
Territory want to' reclaim it for civilization, or do we 
want simply to play in it, utterly autonomous, utterly 
beyond shame, and therefore utterly free? 

In any event. Twain — possibly suspecting that a 
Utopian playground would make a very dull story — 
ended his novel before Huck could go there. 
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XI: SCIENCE AND MORALS: 
FREEDOM OF INQUIRY AND 
THE PUBLIC INTEREST 

by Hans Jonas 

/ . •• 

What are the points of contact betweea science and 
morals? 

At first glance there seem to be none, beyond the in- 
ternal morality^ of being true to the standards of science 
itself. The sole aim of science is knowledge, its sole 
business the pursuit of it. 

This clearly defined purpose imposes its own code of 
conduct, which can be called the territorial morals of 
the scientific realm: abiding by the rules of method and 
evidence, being rigorous and intellectually honest. 
These virtues are conditions of good science and imply 
no commitment beyond it. So considered, science con- 
stitutes a moral island by itself. 

But is this the whole truth? Something like it was true 
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SO long as the contemplative sphere and the active 
sphere were cleanly separate (as they were in pre-mod- 
ern times), and pure theory did not intervene in the 
practical affairs of men. Knowledge could then be con- 
sidered a private matter of the knower. Being merely a 
state of his mind, it could do no harm to the good of oth- 
ers, as it sought only to comprehend and not to change 
the state of things. 3 

However, the rise of natural science at the beginning 
of the mode/ri age changed the traditional relation of 
theory and[' practice, merging them ever more in- 
timately. We still pay homage to the dignity of ' knowl- 
edge for its own sake." But it would be hypocritical to 
deny that in fact the emphasiis in the case for science 
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has heavily shifted to its practical benefits. 

TECHNOLOGICAL SPILL-OVER 

From the Industrial Revolution onward, there was an 
increasingly irresistible spill-over from theory, how- 
ever pure, into the vulgar field of practice in the shape 
of scientific technology. In the early 17th century, 
Francis Bacon had precociously directed science to aim 
at power over nature for the sake of raising man's mate- 
rial estate. But it was more than 100 years later that his 
charge belatedly and almost suddenly became working 
truth beyond all expectation. 

Therewith, tile subject of "science and morals" be- 
gins in earnest. For whatever of human doing impinges 
on the external world and thus on the welfare of others 
is subject to moral assessment. As soon as there is 
power and its use, morality is involved. 

The very praise of the benefits of science exposes sci- 
ence to the question of whether all of its works are ben- 
eficial. It is then no longer a question of good or bad 
science, but of good or ill effects of science (and only 
"good science" can be effectual at all). If technology, the 
oifspring, has its dark sides, is science, the progenitor, 
to blame? 

The simplistic answer is that the scientist, having no 
control over the application of his theoretical findings, 
is not responsible for their misuse. His product is 
knowledge and nothing else: its use-potential is there 
for others to take or leave, to exploit for good or evil, for 
serious or frivolous ends. Science itself is innocent and 
somehow beyond good and evil. 

Plausible, but too easy.- 

THEORY ANlb PRACTICE FUSED 

The soulsearching of^atomic scientists after Hiro- 
shima tells as much. We must take a closer look at how 
theory and practice are interlocked in the way science 
is nowadays actually "done" and essentially must be 
done. We shall then see that nof only have the bound- 
aries between theory and practice become blurred, but 
the twb are now fused in the very heart of science itself. 
The ancient alibi of pure theory and with it the moral 
immunity it provided thus no longer hold. 

The first observation is that no branch of science re- 
mains in which discoveries do not have some tech- 
nological applicability. (The only exception I can think 
of is cosmology.) Every unravelling of nature by science 
now invites some translation of itself into some tech- 
nological possibility or other, often even starting off a 
whole technology not conceived of before. 

If this were all, the theoretician might still defend hi& 
sanctuary this side of the step into action: '"That thres- 
hold is crossed after my work is done and, as far as I am 
concerned, could as well be left uncrossed." But he 
would be wrong. What is the true relationship? 

First, much of science now lives on the intellectual 
feedback from precisely its technological application. 

Second, science receives from technology its assign- 
ments: in what direction to search, what problems to 
solve. 

Third, for solving these problems, and generally for 
its own advance, science uses advanced technology it- 
self: its physical tools become ever more demanding. 
In this sense, even purest science now has a stake in 
technology, as technology has in science. 

Fourth, the cost of those physical tools and of the 
staff to use them miist be underwritten from outside. 



The mere economics of the case calls in the public 
purse or other sponsorship; and this funding of the sci- 
entist's project (even with **no strings attached"), is nat- 
urally given in the expectation of some future return in 
the practical sphere. There is mutual understanding on 
this. The anticipated pay-off is put fo;ward una- 
shamedly as the recommending rationale in seeking 
grants or is specified outright as the purpose in offering 
them. 

SCIENCE AS SERVANT 

In sum, science has its tasks increasingly set by ex- 
traneous interests rather than its own internal logic or 
the free curiosity of the investigator. This is not to dis- 
parage those extraneous interests nor the fact that sci- 
ence has become their servant, that is, part of the social 
enterprise. But it is to say that the acceptance of this 
functional role (without which there would be neither 
science of the advanced type we have nor the type of so- 
ciety living by its fruits) has destroyed the alibi of pure; 
disinterested theory. It has put science squarely in the 
realm of social action where every agent is accpuntable 
for his deeds. 

Even that is not all. The involvement of scientific dis* 
covery with action goes beyond its eventual appli- 
cation. How does the scientist get his knowledge? 
Through most of the history of the theoretical en- 
deavor—from the freaks to the beginning of the 17th 
century— the seekers after truth had no need to dirty 
their hands. Of this noble br^ed, the mathematician is 
the sole survivor. Modern natural science arose with 
the decision to wrest knowledge from nature by ac- 
tively operating on it, that is, iJy intervening in the ob- 
jects of knowledge. The name for this intervention is 
"experiment," vital to all modern science. Observation 
here involves manipulation. 

MORALITY OF MANIPULATION 
Now, the grant of freedom to thought and speech, 
from which freedom of inquiry derives, does not cover 
action. Action always was, and remains, subject to legal 
and moral restraints. Originally, experimentation kept 
'to inanimate matter and to small-scale models in the 
laboratory, which still secured some insulation of the 
cognitive arena from the real world. 

But experiments nowadays can be ambiguous. An 
atomic explosion, be it merely done for the sake of the- 
ory, affects the whole atmosphere and possibly many 
lives now or later. The world itself has become the 
laboratory. 

One finds out by doing in earnest what, having found 
out, one might wish not to have done. Moreover, the 
younger life sciences have extended the aggressive 
methods of physics to animate matter, and experimen- 
tation on living things inevitably deals with the origi- 
nal, not with substitutes: here, ethical neutrality ceases 
at the latest when it comes to human subjects.. What is 
done to them is a real deed. "The interest of knowl- 
edge," cannot be used as a blanket warrant for the mor- 
ality of such deeds. In short, the very means of "getting 
to know" may raise moral questions before the ques- 
tion of how to' use the knowledge poses itself. 

From both ends therefore— that of its technical fruits 
and that of its methods of producing them— modern 
science finds itself exposed to the winds of ethical 
challenge. 
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DECWliERlSG THE GENETIC CODE. Nobel Prize winner Maurice }i. h\ VVilkins stu(]if?s u uuuh^l of 1)\V\ molecular Mnicttire in 
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doliherote.' niampulation of genes and hence the production of new forni^of life. 



XII: SCIENCE AND MORALS: 
THE ETHICS OF BIOMEDICAL 

RESEARCH 

by Hans Jonas 



In modem science, man's quest for knowledge has 
lost its time-honored purity and become thoroughly 
alloyed with mundane action. 

Not only in what science seeksf knowledge about, but 
also in how it obtains that knowledge, the line between 
thought and deed often vanishes. 

This merging of thought and action must affect the 
venerable "freedom of inquiry." We are wary of inter- 
fering with this freedom, once painfully wrested from 
earlier thought control and reemphasized for us by its 
shameful repression in the communist East. Yet we 
must remember that complete immunity of theory 
from public constraints depends"bn its separation 
from practice. 

Never has absolute freedom been claimed for action, 
and surely never been accorded to it. Thus to the ex- 
tent that science becomes shot through with action, it 
comes under the same rule of law and the same social 
censure as every outward action in civil society. Obvi- 
ously, this consideration bears on the admissibility of 
experiments, which are not necessarily innocent be- 
cause they promote knowledge. 

To make the point by just citing notorious atrocities 
is to weaken it. One easily agrees, for example^ that 
one must not, in order to find out how people behave 



under torture (which may be of interest to a theory of 
man) try out torture on a subject; or that one must not 
kjll in order to determine the limit of tolerance to a 
poison. 

Remembering Nazi research in concentration 
camps, we know too well that the perpetrators of such 
scientific experiments were despicable and their mo- 
tives base, and we can wash our hands of them. Here 
was "freedom" of inquiry as shameful as its worst 
suppression. One might even argue that the case falls 
outside the realm of science and wholly into that of 
human depravity. 

WHAT MEANS FOR WHAT ENDS? 

Our problem is not with that phenomenon, nor with 
crooked or perverted science, but with bona fide, regu- 
lar science. Keeping to indubitably legitimate and 
even praiseworthy goals, we ask whether in their pur- 
suit there are limits to the experiments we may per- 
form. May one, for example, inject cancer cells into 
noncancerous subjects, or (for control purposes) with- 
hold treatment from syphilitic patients — both actual 
occurrentes in this country, and both possibly helpful 
to a desirable end? 
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I do not rush into an answer, which is in any case 
not our business here; I do say that here moral and 
legal issues arise in the inner workings of science — 
issues that crash through its territorial barriers and 
present themselves before the general court ol* ethics 
and law. 

Biomedical research, >more than any other field of 
science, involves such moral and legal issues. 
Medicine, of course, is by definition not a disinterested 
science but committed to a goal sanctioned by everv' 
standard of private and public good. However, it relies 
heavily on scientific research that, although geared to 
those practical ends, has its component of pure theory. 

In that respect medicine is a branch of biology. This 
in turn, once mostly a theoretical discipline, is becom- 
ing increasingly pregnant with potentials of use. 
Applied biological knowledge, medical or otherwise, 
is a technology to which theoretital inquir\' is then 
wedded. 

What better use can there be for a science than to 
benefit its very subject when this is life itsell? Yet, no 
scientific-technological alliance is so rile with moral 
problems (blatant abuses discounted) as that of the life 
sciences, from the conduct of research all the way 
down to last decisions on uses. 

ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES 

The moral issue begins even prior to research, with 
the allocation of finite resources: priorities must be 
settled among competing projects. The decisions are 
societal, not wholly scientific, and cannot fail to be 
morally weighted. 

A crash program in cancer research? Or a general 
improvement in health services? Here both goals are 
in themselves flawless. 

There are also disputable ones. But whatever the 
merit of 'the goal itself, research toward it already 
poses its ethical problems with its need to experiment 
on human subjects, present and future. Here a point 
can be reached where a research goal becomes inad- 
missible merely because it requires inadmissible 
experiments. 

'GENETICALLY ALTERED INDIVIDUALS 

A case in point is genetic research when, it seeks to 
determine, for example, whether human cloning is 
possible, or whether the human type can be improved 
by '*genetic surgery,** that is, by modifying the gene 
composition in reproductive cells. 

At least one try at real cloning or at really producing 
a genetically altered individual is necessary to find 
out what is possible and what the achieved possibility 
is really like. The very deed eventually to be decided 
on in the light of knowledge is already conmitted in 
the night of ignorance in obtaining that knowledge. 

The crucial fact is that the first clone or genetic 
freak, experimentally produced, is as real and defini- 
tive as any individual brought forth into the world. 
Even discounting the overwhelming risk of beginning 
with monstrosities before the technique is perfected 
(without the moral freedom enjoyed by hardware en- 
gineers to scrap the failures), tfier'e ii^ simply no right 
to experiment on the unborn — nonconsenting by de- 
finition. For this reason alone, the whole venture is 
ethically unsound. We pass over the more philosophi- 
cal objections against this kind of goal as such. 



Returning from these extravagant, futuristic 
perspectives of ^'biological engineering" to present 
realities, we have the problem of consent, which besets 
even the most defensible experiments on humans and 
is bound up with the mechanics of recruiting subjects. 

^INFORMED CONSENT" 

The law prescribes ^'informed consent.** But who 
can be really "informed,** that is, who can fully under- 
stand, except fellow scientists who should indeed be 
the first to volunteer? 

In mere point of numbers, however, this recruiting 
base is statistically too small. Next best for giving in- 
formed consent are the educated classes — "profes- 
sionals** mostly. They also are socially best placed to 
satisfy the second ethical requirement, namely, that 
the con.-ent be "voluntary,** 

But for obvious reasons, numerical and other, actual 
recruiting falls back on more captivc> populations: 
students, welfare patients, prison inmates, for whom 
freedom of consent (which equals freedom to refuse) is 
questionable. And for the last two groups, the meaning 
of "informed** is almost empty. Here lies a twilight 
zone of great ethical vulnerability for much of today*s 
vital research, 

DISPUTABLE GOALS 

Often the research goal itself falls into the twilight 

zone. 

For example, prevention and interruption of preg- 
nancy are not, by the original meaning of medicine, 
properly medical goals, unless pregnancy be equated 
with disease and the fetus with a tumor. They may be 
approved, nonetheless, on nonmedical grounds. Pur- 
suing research toward them implies a tacit option for 
birth control, free sex, free abortion — surely choices 
in ethics. 

Behavior control is another disputable goal. It may 
be socially useful and easily too useful, for example, 
for providing more efficient government by en- 
gineered docility. But even apart from such abuses 
(not abuses by the lights of the leading proponent of 
^ behavior control; B.F. Skiiiner) the whole concept of 
behavior control is in tension with such ultimate val- 
ues as personal autonomy and dignity. 

It is, therefore, quite in order to ask whether scien- 
tific inquiry should move in that direction at all — 
again a question of ethics outside the jurisdiction of 
science. 

Yet one more research goal with powerful appeal 
but ethical pitfalls concerns aging and dying. 

Averting premature death is a prime duty of 
medicine. But, according to latest biological thinking, 
there is nothing definite about a "natural'* span of life; 
and measured against the theoretical hope for control 
of aging, every death is "prem.ature.** 

Leaving undecided whether indefinite longevity is 
an unalloyed good for the individual, we look at the 
social price that finite living space will exact: propor- 
tionate diminishing of births, and hence of youth and 
new beginning$/in the aging social body. Is that good 
for the humg^DMcause? ^ 

Whatever the answer, it should influence the goal 
choices of scientific inquiry. Here*^nd elsewhere (not 
-> confined to the life sciences), we must confront the 
^ moral interface between science and society. 
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THE MORALITY OF 
WORK AND PLAY 



l)\ Miirtin \\. Miu'l\ 



Not hi lit; works. 

My trlm ision set (h»?s not work Ixicinisr it w.is c.isii- 
iilly iiss«Mii[)le(i. My [)iiynH?nts on it aw iiirssrd up 
Ciiiisi! tli«? [)illing systnrii is iiutoiiiHttMl sornrtfiini; 
w«?nt wroni* with it. Vhv. pnrsoii in ihv, retail rr's ( oni- 
plaint (UipartmiMit did not listen to lircause slir was 
[)ore(L waiting only lor colltMi [)r«;ak. Whrn the TV w- 
pairman finally cainif to niy lionie hv. h^ft lirliind some 
ci^arettf^ ashos on rny floor, an oiitrau<M)ns l)ilt. and a 
still malfunctioning srt. 



So uocs the iypi( al ( iti/iMi <oniplainl. 

"Nntliini^ works'* oKdii rtMlly nicaiis *\o onr 
works/' Manv proplr work as h»w liours as possil)lr, 
as cartdtisslv as possil)h?. findinu little rnraiiinu in 
wlial tliey do. 

M(?anini*h!ssn(!ss also caiM ies over into the world of 
tliosi? wlio (lit woi'k, wlio o\ iirwcu'k: tin* rnanaut'rs and 
llir roin[)etiti\ r exfM.nt Ives. Hiey liaxe Ijecorm; work- 
aholic. s. (:ornpulsi\ (* and uh.eiMius typ<*s. I'liev can 
fiardl\ snve as models h)r a moral or healtliv ap- 



proach to work. 

Work represents only half our waking lives. The 
other half includes leisure, play, and sport. Here there 
are just as many complaints. A person hears that ''no 
one plays/* Everyone watches. We are becoming a 
nation of broad-buttocknd viewers, numbed by 
spectatoritis. 

We seem to be joining the corrupt Romans in late 
stages of their civilization. And the gladiators or 
athletes we watch today also do not play. They an; 
•'things/* *'meat*': they are working only for money in 
commercialized and^grim sports. 

When people jo play, it is said, they are compulsive 
about it. They jam highways on weekends in order to 
be able later to speed acrossMakes or drink themselves 
into stupors at lakesides. The word of British visitor 
Lord Bryce in 18B0 seems confirmed: '*Life is very 
tense in America . _ a tension which appears to he 
increasing/* 

RELIGION AND THE WORK ETHIC 
Because work and play come so close to the heart of 
the meaning of life itself, they have usually been as- 
sociated with religious ideas. Thus the Hebrew scrip- 
tures say that in the beginning, work was a curse, 
God's punishment for man having sinned. But that 
same God later endowed work with meaning. The 
Greeks thought less of work. They tried to get slaves to 
do it» and then measured life by what people were 
when they were at leisure. 

Attitudes about work and play came to America via 
Europe. The northern Protestant people gave us our 
**work ethics,'* because' they did find meaning in all 
kinds of work. People served God not especially in the 
monastery ol priesthood but in all vocations or call- 
ings. Following a divine order, they worked to please 
God. But they were less good at play. 
. In this admittedly mystic picture, the southern 
European Catholic people came to the rescue. Less 
gifted at finding meaning in work, they knew how to 
punctuate the day with the siesta and the year with 
fiesta. So long as work and play thus fit together, all 
was well. Today they no longer fit together and thus 
pose a major problem for our society. 

These pictures may all be overdrawn. Some things 
do work, many people enjoy their work and play, and 
few of us would give up the mixed blessings of our 
present technical and industrial order. 

ETHICS OR ESTHETICS 

On closer examination, many of the complaints have 
less to do with ethics than with esthetics, less with 
morals than with tastes. Fastidious upper-class people 
simply do not appreciate the style of those who while 
away the leisure hours at the poolhall and frequent 
bingo games at the Legion Hall. In turn, the bingo 
players have no use for the country club set and its 
pattern of what appears to be decadent leisure. 

So also with work. The workaholics and steadfastly 
employed people complain about welfare cheaters and 
idlers, while the elites, in turn, are rc^sented because 
they are overpaid.' 

THE SEARCH FOR VALUES 

After all the talk of tastes and prejudices is past, it 
remains clear that we do have a problem with work 
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and play. At its root may very well be the loss of the 
old religious sense of vocation, the values that made it 
possible for people to see life as a harmonious whole, 
lived out under the eye of eternity. 

But even where religious values survive, as they do 
in the lives of millions, many people feel alienated in 
their work — divorced from nature and their own es- 
sential nature, deprived of power and meaning Bnd 
standards, interchangeable, isolated from each other, 
used as objects. 

It would appear that many people, lacking a sense 
of vocation, work tediously only in order to have lei- 
sure. But such leisure also offers few fulfillments. Not 
a few pleasure seekers have agreed with the poet 
Charles Baudelaire: '*One must work, if not from taste 
then at least frorr^ despair. For, to reduce everything to 
a single truth: work is less boring than pleasure." 

I HF A(;F of IHE PERSON 

.\ttempts to recover value and meaning, whether for 
those who remain religious or for those who do not, 
will have to begin with efforts to see work and play 
again as complementary and interacting parts. of life. 
Moral recovery will begin with consistent resistance 
against the processes that make persons into things, 
whether in their roles as alienated workers or as be- 
numbed consumers or spectators. 

The German social ethicist Dietrich von Oppen, in 
his book The Age of the Person, found possibilities for 
the recovery of what it means to be a person and to 
care for other persons in the very midst of technologi- 
cal socliety. But the **Age of the Person" will emerge 
only if p<».np!e make rather thoughtful and serious ef- 
forts to hielp it along. 

As leisure time increases, the question *'What do you 
do?" will mean less than it did when work was the 
encompassing feature of life. The new test will have to 
do more with the kind of care and concern people can 
show each other — for example, in retirement homes 
and leisure centers. 

If work is not — and cannot become — very satisfv'- 
ing, then personal fulfillment must come in part by 
diminishing the portion of life which people give over 
to work and by investing leisure life with better alter- 
natives, (ieorge Orwell sneered that such efforts meant 
that reformers were *'saving their souls by fretwork," 
by hobbies and crafts. But '^fretwork'* can also sym- 
bolize a way in which people can again achieve excel- 
lence and pride in the work of their hands and minds. 

If, on the one hand, work and play contribute to 
moral confusion when they cause persons to become 
like things or when they lead to tlie misuse of persons 
by others, they also can begin to present moral oppor- 
tunities when personal values are restored. Such a re- 
versal is more likely to happen when the spheres of 
both work and leisure become less "tense* and more 
complementa ry. 

No single strategy will satisfy everyone in a culture 
in which a register of vocations lists over 20,000 differ- 
(!nt kinds ol jobs and in which a catalog of avocations 
would list even more hobbies, crafts, and styles 
of games. 

Fiut we must all concentrate single-mindedly on the 
root problem of how work and play interact and what 
they should mean: this can be a first step toward 
realizing " The Age of the Person." 

M 




XIV: THE MORALITY OF BUSINESS 



"I'lir niil\ titiic ,1 hiisiiii'ssnian iii.ikrs tlir ii;ilinnal 
riu!(ii;i is wlirn In* is jjolliitiin^ thr shr.iins. iii.ikiiv^ oh- 
s( t!iu* profits or < nrriiptinv^ a pnor. inni)( ml poIiti( i;m." 

Willi tliosr \\()i(is i oluinnist !\ihi( k li.uian liud- 
(li«!(l up t() the hiisifU'ss pcoplj- jr. his .uuiiciiM' nl the 
( iiilil orniii Irurkin^ Ass()( iiitinn l;is( \r;it. Ihn liini;in 
WHS f\prnssin^4 ;i \.\ i(h»l\ -sliiirrti (iist.istr lor Mlu' iia- 
tioiuil MKtdiii/' and he knew he (.nuid be siiide (ihoiit the 
'■[)nnr. innn( imU polil i( iiui." 

Whiit Miichiiniin s words further su«4;i:est. lio\\e\er. is 
the faniiliarit\ \\ ilh w liirh ihe business jierstMi has en- 
ti?red tlie nation s Kov^ue's (ialh^rv . \s ie( etUl\. as ni.ir 




'I'allu'r Wallei ( )ie^ ( ouUI spc.ik n\ Ihr i (iin])lcle mm iai 
a( I eptahilitv ol [lusiness in the I lulrd M.itcs ' ! hat a< - 
< epialiilitv has (hininished cousrdei aid ^mh r then. 

(ati/ens d.iilv sjm' iHedia iiu«i<4es oi pmininent husi- 
ness h'aders wlio ha\e jiolluted soiiiet hin*^. done snnn*- 
thin^^ "ol)s(,ene" in the world ot pioht-v mi i oi rii|)|e(f 
sonu'onf*. I'avolls. hri[)es. lah>j' atl\ ei t : si n^. expense- 
ai ( ourd clu'atinL:. an(i pri< e-ti \ i n^j maki- \\eekl\. 
lu»a(lhnes. 

The wliole liusiriess s\s|eni is nnr'i ; k. ami 

p<?ople ol ( oe.s( ii'n< e w ithin it lia\i' s<an» linirs (oin(?d 
outsi(f«» (:iiti( s in (pu:stinrun«,; its \ ahir -umI Inline. 
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"SNATCHING TO HOARD" 

To speak as most people do of a "moral breakdown" 
implies that once the business world stood up morally. 
Nostalgia, however, casts a false warm glow over the 
past. It obscures the centuries-old complaint that the 
search for profits based on competition has always 
brought out the worst in people. The "robber barons" 
are familiar figures in our past. What economic histo- 
rian R. H. Tawney called "the life of snatching to hoard" 
always seemed to go with the territory. 

It would be hard to find a historian who believes that 
human nature has fundamentally changed— or to find 
one who does not now believe that the selfish principle 
has gotten out of hand or that corruption is an acute 
problem. What went wrong? 

A MORAL DEQLINE 

Most observers agree that thfe turn from small-scale 
business in intimate society to our unresponsive huge 
corporation in the proverbial "mass society" made pos- 
sible a decline in busincs/ people's sense of responsi- 
bility. Prices today are vrrtually fixed and the range of 
options is limited in an/era of near-monopoly by large 
corporations. Meanwhile, these firms have learned to 
use advertising to lull consumers into the notion that 
their interests are being well-served when in fact they 
may not be. 

A second reason for breakdown is usually associated 
with the fact that the value-system behind business in 
earlier times has been virtually destroyed. Once, in this 
view, people shared beliefs about a divine purpose in 
what they were doing. 'ITiey agreed on certain morai 
norms and goals. Sociologist Daniel Bell notes that "the 
great historic religions of the West" have all drawn the 
lesson "that a community has to have a sense of what is 
sliame/ui, lest the community itself lose all sense of 
moral norms." That sense disappears as moral cyni- 
cism spreads. 

The ancient idea that what I as a businessman do is 
part of a sacred purpose and that that purpose imposes 
some restraint is hard to cherish when the society loses 
its religious outlooks. This decline of the spiritual out- 
look does not lead to a mere vacuum. G. K. Chesterton 
noted that "When people don't believe in God, they 
don't then believe in nothing, they believe in anything." 
They believe in competition and profit for their own 
sake, and make idols of these. "I'll get mine." Or, says 
Bell, they believe in simple hedonism and the pleasure 
principle. 

IN DEFENSE OF BUSINESS 

A spokesperson for business might respond to these 
attacks by reminding us that our society as a whole has 
made a choice to organize the world with business near 
its center. And business is simply not based on altruism 
or self-sacrifice. Business does not exist fundamentally 
for the service of all. The first moral duty of business is 
to return a profit on its investors' outlay. Secondarily, 
the business apologist might say, the public can be 
served when competition does lead to excellence and 
the lot of consumers is improved. 

The moralists and the business apologists, then, op- 
erate in different worlds and the public is caught be- 
tween them. But people have neither become satisfied 
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with the way things are nor are they ready to turn to rev- 
olutionary alternatives. They will look for reform 
within the order we now have, or for a transforming of 
that order on gradual terms. Three proposals stand out 
above others among reformers and transformers. 

/ 

/ A PROGRAM FOR REFORM 

The first asks business people to see that "we arc 
members one of another." For them to insist on being 
entirely isolated and independent is futile. Business 
leaders who stopped caring about the causes of poverty 
or/crime in the. cities are paying a price as their in- 
vestments suffer with the death of the cities. The es- 
sence of business may remain competition and profit 
making, but conscientious leaders see more reasons for 
having their concern spill over into a regard for their 
employees' well-being, for recognizing the dignity of la- 
bor, for human relations in a time of change in the un- 
derstanding of the role of women, of racial minorities, 
and the like. 

Second, while self-sacrifice and business are not sim- 
ply compatible, some of the business leaders are taking 
a second look at their polluting, their misuse of limited 
natural resources, their exploitation of employees and 
customers. Some are beginning to see that working for 
long-range self-interest, which includes some vision of 
a future, is preferable to short-range and thus destruc- 
tive self-interest. 

Finally, personal morality can make a difference even 
in a partly unreformed system— the only kind of system 
humans will ever get. "All the kids do it," the excuse 
few adults really tolerate, has been elevated to prin- 
ciple in many parts of the business world. But if many 
"kids" indeed "do it" and some of them end up exposed 
in the Rogue's Gallery, others manifestly do not. What 
one moral thinker calls an "ethics of character" seems 
to be coming back, not as a substitute for reform of the 
system but as an agent of its reform. 

If the code words Vietnam and Watergate are to mean 
anything in the future, they will represent a public 
awareness that those spheres of Big Business, Big Gov- 
ernment, and the like— in short the Establishment 
Power Structure— are run by little people. It was indi- 
viduals who chose or might not have chosen illegal acts. 
It was persons who went to court. And it was men and 
women who acted morally to turn the directions. Some- 
where along the way their character had been formed to 
withstand the temptations to **get their own" or to be 
content with short-range self-interest of the worst sort. 

Employees and competitors usually know what 
standards are being projected "at the top." Business 
people concerned about the moral condition are finding 
it necessary to begin by exploring their own value sys- 
tems, the images they project, the decisions they make 
in the pyramids of power. Business does not have to be 
as culpable and tainted as it currently is. To see busi- 
ness in a larger context of values, to have it work for at 
least longer-range self-interests, and to help society de- 
velop and accent people of moral character in power is 
not a program that will satisfy all moralists, prophets, 
or Utopians. 

But these are at least first steps for those who want to 
produce a more humane world, both for the people who 
are responsible for business and for those who are its 
victims and beneficiaries. 
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XV: MORAL DUPLICITY AND 
AMERICAN RACISM 



l*in!».il>l\ our o) llir inosi disturhini^ <?\|)prini(.rs in 
ilu> ('in)Mn(Mit oi iiiis s(Misiti\r <iii(i inti^li i^<Mit < liiiii 
is to (niifront(Mi witii tlic t tiiat his piurnts. his 
ti^K hiMs. his riil)l)i. or liis |)ri(!sl iwv. ol siiyini^ 

nnr. tliini' iin(i i)(?li('\ irii^ m i)eiiii\ini4 in trrnis <»! \hv 
opposite. 

Almost rvriy (.liild iit sono' tirnr ix^loh' ii(lol{»s(:(Mi( c 
is KMpiiicd to ( (Ms(* (piost ion irt<> fiiii^riint rnorni in< on- 
sisloiK ics on (hr piii t ol soinr iuillior ils linure 1)\ Ix'inu 
indlitM lK Ol rxplii itl\ ttdd. "Do as I saw not as I do/' 



1 11!' h r(p.ni( \ w it li w li ind i\ idu.ds .n c n-cpii rrd to 
adjust to \ «n*ioiis lornis ot tnoi al (hiplic itics in ( oinplcx 
so( i(fli('s sunni'sts tliat .ipp.ji rnt ,i{ ( I'pt.iiK oi thrsc 
in(,onsistrn( irs is an indi»\ ol sni la I t/al ion and 
ni<itui it\ . 

riios(» who, loi \\liatr\i'i reason, persist in dein«Mid- 
inu nioi.d ( on si stent \ are a I hest to hi (o ^ii o\\ up** or 
are dismissed oi- punished .is de\ i.mts and "trouhie 
makers." 
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MORAL SCHIZOPHRENIA 

One could speculate that a society which prides it- 
self on its democratic principles nfjustice, equality/ 
and human responsibility for the welfare of one^s fel- 
low human beings places a major additional and ines- 
capable moral burden upon its citizens. i 

When Thomas Jefferson translated the Judaic- 
Christian principle of human equality into the politi- 
cal principles of ''inalienable rights** that justified the 
American Revolution at the same time that he and 
other founding fathers continued to accept and justify 
human slavery* they laid the foundation for the 
''moral schizophrenia** that continues to dominate 
America, Eivery American.child must be socialized to 
come to terms with the twin realities of the morality of 
the American ideals and the ''practical** reality of the 
required violation of thpse ideals. 

Our children are taught that all men are created 
equal in segregated schools and segregated churches 
that are concrete mockeries of the words of justice and 
equality* The teachers who are required to teach the 
values of democracy are at the same time required to 
justify by rationalizations or silence the persistent ab- 
sence of democracy in their classrooms. 

Members of the clergy and their religious leaders 
must be careful not to alienate their parishioners by 
being too demanding in a literal interpretation of the 
concept of the "fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man,** 

Parents must find ways to have their children un- 
derstand that there are limits to the extent to which 
principles of equc»I:lv can be permitted to threaten the 
status and the aspirations of the family. 

COPING WITH MORAL CONFLICTS 

Moral duplicity is therefore an inherent and ines- 
capable aspect ot the "democratic** socialization of all 
American children. These moral conflicts have their 
personal and social consequences. Individuals are re- 
quired to cope with them by one or more devU:es. 

Most human beings appear to accept the given 
moral inconsistencies of their society either passively 
or cynically* They accept the facts of injustice as given* 
adopt a personal "dog-eat-dog** philosophy* and func- 
tion in terms of the prevailing rationalizations of their 
society as long as they are not personally victimized. 

More sensitive human beings tend to internalize 
guilt; they remain personally concerned about the 
moral duplicity of their society and sometimes work 
for social progress even at the risk of ridicule and 
ostracism. 

In r.ec:ent years we have seen an increasing number , 
of young Americans seeking to resolve their moral 
conflicts by rebelling against the success and amuence 
of their families* by escaping into cults and communes 
and wandering off into morally unchartered jungles 
for personal ,self-fl est ruction . 

It is ironic and indicative pf the depth of racist in- 
doctrination of American children that even at the 
height of the collective rebellion of American youth in 
the late 1960s and the early 1970s* they did not make 
the rejection of American racist practices a clear and 
sustained objective of their protests. 

RATIONALIZING DUPLICITY 
The problems of coping with societal moral duplic-^ 



ity do not remain personal. They start with society* 
they infect individuals* and they become in- 
stitutionalized. They become parts of the pattern and 
fabric of our political* economic* educational/ and re- 
ligious life. 

Moral duplicity b e c o m e s e u p h e m i s t i c a 1 1 y 
rationalized by such terms as "practical*** "realistic*** 
"hard headed*** and "tough minded,** When 
examined* it is revealed that these terms mean that the 
discrepancy between moral values and immoral prac- 
tices must be accepted. We tell ourselves and our chil- 
dren that the verbal ideals can be.accepted so long as 
they do not interfere with "convenience*** "efficiency*** 
and "success,** 

Individuals are the agents for the perpetration and 
perpetuation of social moral insensitivity. Those are 
generally successful individuals* rewarded 
individuals. 

These individuals are frequently found in gov- 
ernmental* corporate* educational* and religious 
leadership roles. These are the main characters of 
Watergate.' These are the corporate leaders who de- 
sign and implement bribes in obtaining economic ad- 
vantages from government ofTicials. 

These are the educational and intellectual leaders 
who seek to justify racial segregation in our schools, 
colleges* and universities — or remain silent in the face 
of this flagrant.contradiction of the meaning and pur- 
pose of education* These are men who consider segre- 
gation , normal and who find it difficult to understand 
those who question their rigl^t* indeed their obligation* 
to function in terms of an unquestioned and "realistic** 
Machiavellian dualism, 

^ MACJ1IAVELLIAN DUALISM 

The advice which Machiavelli gave to the prince 
can be summed up as not to confuse personal morality 
with those imperatives which are required as the 
leader of the state. 

This simplistic Machiavellian dualism seems to be 
the foundation of contemporary governmental, 
economic* and educational leadership. This is true in 
spite of the fact that Machiavelli was advising the 
prince in the early sixteenth century. 

The world of the present, the nuclear age, demands 
not only a critical reexamination of Machiavellianism 
but also major efforts to modify personal behavior and 
the operation and leadership of social institutions to- 
ward moral consistencies. 

In the contemporary nuclear age. Machiavellian 
dualism is not only anachronistic, but it also threatens 
survival of the human species. Collective* institutional 
immorality* no matter how sophist icated and intellec- 
tually rationalized* now emerges as even more de- 
structive potentially than interpersonal forms of 
immorality. 

Accepted collective moral duplicity merely post- 
pones human extinction. This anachronism invites the 
ultimate catastrophe. 

Racism and all other forms of institutionalized and 
rationalized inhumanity and cruelties are forms of 
moral duplicity. If mankind is to survive* the most 
"practical** and "realistic** basis for human interac- 
tion must now be a rigid adherence to consistent moral 
ideals. 
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XVI: MORAL EDUCATION 



by Philip Rieff 




People are not born as morally responsible citizens; 
they are educated to be so. 

Education for morality has, therefore, engaged the 
attention of every society. Today there is considerable 
disagreement over both the aims and the proper 
agents of moral education in our contemporary 
society. 

In earlier societies, each generation was tradition- 
ally socialized by the transmission of apparently stable 
value systems and more or less explicit codes of con- 
duct. Some parts of modern society still rely upon such 
traditional socialization, 

Many modern educators, however, appear to believe 
that such transmissions are no longer possible. They 
point to a ^'decline of traditional societies'' and the rise 
of ''anti-authoritarian attitudes'' that appear to be 
conditioned by such factors as the increasing rational- 
ity of people whose moral potentials have been shaped 
in advanced, highly mobile, technologically produc- 
tive societies. In short, traditionalist moral educa- 
tions are associated with cultures of low material 
productivity. 

THE AIM OF MORAL EDUCATION 

What a modern education for morality should do is 
a vexing question. Instead of stable and long- 
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established social structures into which its members 
are born, modern society is characterized by increas- 
ing leisure and by shifting membership in voluntary 
social structures. 

Many educators argue that modern education for 
moral conduct must take into account that people will 
live together increasingly in situations that lack 
any persistent constraints, such as'the economic con- 
straint to make a living. Behavior will no longer be 
governed, they argue, by prudence and fear of penal- 
ties, imagined or real, for deviancy in that behavior. 
You can see morality changing basically when the 
word for immorality becomes **deviancy" — or 
'*marginalitv," 

Another major question concerns who has the prim- 
ary duty for moral education, cultivating the sense of 
good and evil, right and wrong, however that sense be 
stipulated in conduct. Specialists on the subject dis- 
agree as to whether the family is irreplaceable as the 
main agent of moral education and, indeed, as to 
whether or not the modern family is declining as a 
moral educator. 

MORAL DEVELOPMENT 

Nevertheless, despite continuing disagreement on 
the current educative function and capacity of the 
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family, what is more generally agreed is that humans 
are started oil very early in the direction their moral 
' conduct is likely to take, given the fortunes and ntis- 
fnrtuncs of circumstances in later life. 
\ Freud and other modern students of moral de- 

\ velopment elaborated new, if not entirely persuasive, 
\ versions of the old idea that "character is destiny** and 
\ that character — that is, the moral quality lacing all 
our various activities — is formed during the first five 
years or so of life. 

Contending against this view, though not entirely 
opposed to it, is the view that, despite the fact that 
humans develop in moral no less than biological 
stages, they can make moral decisions that run against 
the direction shaped in earlier years or in any particu- 
lar stage of moral development. This latter view of 
moral development usually invokes some agency of 
. decision not entirely describable within the stages of 
moral development, 'instinct/* which knows no 
stages, and "God*s will,** which knows no moral de- 
velopment, are two such extradevelopmental agencies 
of decision: "chance** is yet another 

Current theories claim that moral, education is 
largely developmental in character. Morality grows 
and evolves, as does the body. Each stage of moral 
growth demands its own distinct education, as if the 
body, during its various phases, is best nurtured by 
different foods and regimens. Whether these different 
stages of moral development are marked by fairly dis- 
tinct lines or run continuously has exercised the 
imagination of many an investigator. 

Certainly, two major schools still appear very in- 
fluential in the field of moral education. One school 
may be called the Freudian, the other by the name of 
the Swiss psychologist, Jean Piaget. • 

THK FREUDIAN SCHOOL 

The Freudian school continues to contend that once 
Certain primary patterns of emotional relation to the 

• mother and father — often ambivalent — are estab- 
lished, most people develop morally along a series of 
events that^can be traced back to that very early set 
pattern. The pattern keeps repeating itself, even 
though the individual "growing up** in this pattern is 
rarely aware of the pattern, nor can he have any con- 
scious memory of how it established itself. 

Piven later intellectual growth, however powerful 
the mind becomes, takes directions set by the early 
emotional pattern established unawares in relations 
between children and their parents — or parent equiv- 
alents. Thus tlie full weight for the moral develop- 
ment of individuals falls on the family unit, and on 
emotional arrangements between members of that 
family unit. 

I'Hi; PIAGKl IA\ SCHOOL 

Jean Piaget takes quite a different view of moral 
education. Piaget and his followers place much less 
emphasis than the Freudian scKool on ambivalent re- 
pression and the changing focus of the child*s essen- 

• tially sexual energy. 

.For Piaget, there are two turning points in moral 
. development. First, there is that stage at which every 
normal child begins to be able to see things from the 
point of view of another person (Freud would call this 
'identification**). Moral development is bound up 
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with the change from a certain narrow-minded sell- 
reference. The second major stage, according to the 
Piaget ian school, occurs when children are able to 
handle abstract ideas. 

What unites otherwise contentious schools of 
thought on moral education is the generalization JIhat 
children pass through various stages of emotional and 
intellectual development. The task of moral education 
is to devise ways of teaching how to behave appro- 
priate to each such stajf>e of the child*s understanding 
and emotions. 

CONSTITUTION AND MORALU Y 

The human cannot depend upon instinctual en- 
dowment. Yet there are some quite competent scien- 
tific investigators who continue to raise serious ques- 
tions about the relationship between inheritance, 
physical constitution, and moral conduct. 

For example, some scientific investigators have con- 
cluded that those humans they have studied who have 
an extra Y sex chromosome are congenitally disposed 
to come into early conflict with any legal order, what- 
ever the law might be. Other investigators have even 
sought to make correlations between human height 
and crime — which may be another expression of the 
old notion that most of the trouble in the world is 
caused by short men. 

It is a still unsettled question whether and which 
constitutional characteristics affect human morality, 
and what moral education could do tn oft'set the sup- 
posed effects of such constitutional factors. 

MORAL LITERACY 

Another question of concern is how moral literacy 
can be taught when there are so many different lan- 
guages of morality bombarding the individual. It is 
usually thought by educators in this field that morals 
have to be taught in fairly long cycles of preparation in 
languages rich in both precision and nuiince, so as to 
match the subtleties of changing circumstance. The 
very acuteness of contemporary interest in moral edu- 
cation, and the variety of moral languages that fill the 
air, may have the consequence of creating moral illit- 
erates — or, at least, people who are exposed to too 
many moral languages and never learn any of them 
well enough for effective use. 

Moral judgments are rarely made without consider- 
able emotional involvement. Yet the variety of moral 
education now available, and the openness within that 
variety to criticism from temporary' representatives of 
other varieties, may create a condition of emotional 
uninvolvement. 

Such uninvolvement may render all forms of mod- 
ern moral education increasingly able to produce only 
one kind of moral man: the kind that would rather 
switch moralities than fight about any or, what 
amounts to the same type, the one that will fight with- 
out any belief that his morality is any better than 
anybody else's — the sort who could just as easily 
switch to the other side, with equaTconviction. 

The great Irish' poet, Yeats, expressed this in these 
two celebrated lines: "The best lack all conviction, 
while the worst/Are full of passionate intensity.'* 

Perhaps the great problem of modern moral educa- 
tion liesjn the paradox that the best sort of pe.ople it 
can produce lack all conviction. 
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